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Notes on Books, 


CENTENARIANS 
It may, I believe, be stated as a fact that (limit- 
ing ourselves to the time since the Christian era), 
no person of royal or noble rank mentioned in 


history, whose birth was recorded at the time of 


its occurrence, reached the age of 100 years. I 
am not aware that the modern peerage and ba- 
ronetage books contain any such case, resting 
upon authentic evidence. 1 hi: “Y been informed 
that no well-established case of a life exceeding 
100 years has occurred in the experience of com- 
panies for the insurance of lives. These facts 
raise a pres umption that human life, under its 
existing conditions, is never prolonged beyond a 
hundred years, 

Nevertheless, the obituaries of modern news- 
papers contain, from time to time, the deaths of 
_— who are alleged to have outlived this age. 
t may be conje ctured that these statements of 
longey vity are in general made on the authority of 
the individual's own memory. Now, there are 
many reasons why old persons should be mis- 
taken about thei ir age, if their memory is not cor- 
rected by written documents. Even with persons 


in easy circumstances, great age is a sul ject of 


curiosity, wonder, and solicitude; with persons 


ina humbler rank of life, it is a ground of sym- 
pathy, interest, and charity. It is therefore not 
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unnatural that a person, whose real age exceeds 
ninety years, and who has no contemporaries to 
check his statements, should, without inte nding to 
commit any deliberate deceit, represent his age 
as greater ihan the re ality. ; 

The only conclusive proof of a person’s age is 
a contemporary record of his birth, or the decla- 
ration of a person who remembers its occurrence 
If there are now persons living whose age ex- 
ceeds 100 years, such evidence sure ‘ly can be ob- 
tained, and its production would remove all doubt 
on the question. 

The writer of these remarks has investigated 
several cases in which life was alleged to have 
lasted beyond 100 years, but it is difficult to 
obtain doc umentary evidence of the fact. The 
following case affords an illustration of the result 
of such researches. A pamphlet has recently 
been published at Oxford by Mr. Tyerman, a 
medical practitioner of that city, entitled Notices 
of the Life of John Pratt, now in his 106th Year. 
In this pamphlet it is stated that John Pratt is 
resident at Oxford, and that the writer of it is 
personally acquis uinted with him. The account of 
John Pratt's birth and age given in it must there- 
fore be presumed to rest on his own testimony. 
The account (p. 4) is, that “ He was born at 
Grendon-under-Wood in Buckinghamshire, on 
the fifth day of March, 1756, and was the eldest 
of three children ; that his father, who was a shoe- 
maker, and a diligent man, died at the age of 75; 
that his mother completed her 105th year, and 
his great-grandmother her 111th.” Through the 
kindness of a friend, I have ascertained from the 
Rev. M. Marshall, the incumbent of Grendon- 
Underwood, in Buckinghamshire, that the parish 
register of the period (which is preserved) con- 
tains no entry of the baptism of John Pratt at or 
near the year 1756, although it contains various 
entries of baptisms, marriages, and burials of per- 
sons named Pratt from 1742 to 1783. The old 
man himself has no entry in a bible, or other 
documentary evidence, in confirmation of his 
statement; and his account of his age appears to 
rest exclusively upon his own memory. 

It is argued in favour of the belief in rare 
cases of excessive longevity, that they would be 
in analogy with other ascertained peculiarities of 
human physiology. There have been men of 
extraordinary height; there have been minute 
dwarfs; there have been men of enormous fat- 
ness; there have also been men of extreme 
tenuity. Why then, it is asked, should there not 
be a few centenarians? This question may be 
answered by saying that such a duration of life 
does not seem, a priori, inconsistent with the laws 
of nature; but that the existence of very tall and 
very short, of very fat and very thin men, is 
proved by the indubitable evidence of eye-wit- 
nesses, whereas there is not on record, in pub- 
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lished books, any conclusive proof of a life which 
has been prolonged beyond 100 years, under the 
existing conditions of our physical nature. 

I have, however, recently obtained the par- 
ticulars of a life exceeding 100 years, which ap- 
pear to be perfectly authentic, and to admit of no 
doubt. Mrs. Esther Strike was buried in the 
parish of Cranburne St. Peters, in the county of 
Berks, on the 22nd of February, 1862; she was 
the daughter of George and Ann Jackman; and 
she was privately baptized on June 3, and pub- 
licly baptized on June 26, 1759, in the parish of 
Winkfield, in the same county. She was there- 
fore in her 103rd year. Certified extracts of the 
two registers proving these facts have been fur- 





nished to me through the kindness of the Rev. | 


C. J. Elliott, Vicar of Winkfield. G, C. Lewis. 


[ The following articles, giving dates of the deaths of 


many very aged people, were in type before Sin GroRGE 
C. Lewis's valuable paper reached us. We hope that, in 
future, correspondents who send us instances of longevity 


will follow Sin GreorGe’s example, and first ascertain | 


that there exists some evidence that the parties were 
really of the age stated.—Ep. “ N. & Q.”} 

of longevity noticed by your 
C. N. (3™'S. i. 226), are quite 


The instances 
correspondent T. 


eclipsed by the following, which I select from | 


given in the Town and Country 
Magazines for the year 1772; 


numerous others 
and Gentleman's 


which seem to show that our ancestors, even | 


in comparatively modern times, attained a far 
greater age than is reached by the present ge- 
neration. Cases of persons arriving at the ages 
of seventy, eighty, and even ninety years and up- 
wards, appear to have been then of almost daily 
occurrence. I have selected instances of cen- 
tenarianism only : — 

1772, Jan. 7th. Margaret Austen, widow, aged 104, at 

Tenterden, in Kent. 


- » 10th. Mr. Andrew Coppack, aged 105, at St. 
Catherine’s, 

> » 12th. Mr. Day, aged 107, at Lynn. 

jo » 14th. Mrs, Edwards, aged 111, at Kendal. 

> » 28th. Thomas Dolton, of Fairlight, in Sus- 
sex, aged 105. 

» Feb, 2nd. John Simpson, aged 112, at Stratford, 


in Essex, 

Dr. Wm. Broughbridge, aged 112, for- 
merly one of the Masters‘of the Char- 
ter-house Schools. 

John Noble, aged 114, at Corney, Cum- 
berland. 

John Whalley, aged 121, in Rother- 
hithe workhouse. 

Mrs. Anne Williams, a widow gentle- 
woman, aged 109, at Putney. 

Jasper Jenkins, Esq., aged 106, at En- 
field, formerly a merchant at Liver- 
pool. 

John Meggs, Esq., aged 101, at Tam- 
wortb, in Staffordshire. 

The celebrated Christian Jacobsen 
Drachenbug, at Aarthus, aged 146, 

[ What is known of this individual ? } 


» Mar. 3lst. 


» April 6th. 
” » ord, 


» May 4th. 


25th. 


» June 29th. 


» Oct. 9th. 
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1772, Oct. 9th. Isabel King, widow, at Fochabers, jn 
Scotland, aged 108. Her husband, 
who died about two years ago, wag 
98 years old at his decease. They had 
lived in a married state upwards of 
sixty-six years, &c. 

I shall conclude this long Note by noticing one 
other case of centenarianism, as quoted in one of 
the same journals, which I think may well be 
placed side by side with that last referred to by 
your correspondent : — : 

June 21st (same year). “ Mrs. Keith, at Newnham, in 
Gloucestershire, aged 133; who retained her senses till 
within a fortnight before her death. She has left 60002 
to her three daughters, the youngest of whom is 109 [!] 
years of age. She has likewise left behind her about 
seventy grandchildren and great-grandchildren.” 


H. C.F, 


The instance of Mrs. Esther Strike, quoted by 
T. C. N. from The Times, in “N. & Q.” (3S. 1. 
226), under the head “ Longevity,” is enormously 
exceeded by the following, that is, in respect of 
the number of descendants. It is from George 
Lord Lyttelton’s “ Letter to Mr. Bower, with an 
Account of a Tour in Wales” (Lyttelton’s Mis- 
cellaneous Works, by Ayscough, 2nd edition, Lon- 
don, 1775, in 4to, p.718). The letter is dated 
6th July, 1756: — 

“Not long ago there died in that neighbourhood 
[ Festiniog] an honest Welsh farmer, who was 105 years 
of age. By his first wife he had thirty children, ten by 
his second, four by his third, and seven by two concu- 
bines. His youngest son was eighty-one years younger 
than his eldest; and 800 persons, descended from his 
body, attended his funeral.” 

LytTTELTOo. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 





SLAVERY. 

May I solicit the attention of some biblo- 
critical correspondent of “N. & Q.” to the 18th 
chapter of the Apocalypse ; in the 13th verse of 
which there are two expressions, the translation 
of each of which appears to me somewhat obscure, 
whilst their juxtaposition would seem to present 
a startling contrast between the status of free- 
men and slaves. Foretelling the destruction of 
Babylon (by which Rome is understood), the 
voice from heaven predicts the ruin of her com- 
merce in spices and wine, oil, wheat, horses, 
chariots, “ and slaves and souls of men.” 

The two latter, in the Greek text, are termed 
cwudrwv Kal yuxds avOpémwrv. As to the first, this, 
I believe, is the only passage in the Scriptures in 
which caua, in its metaphorical sense, is taken to 
denote “a slave” by the implied dominion of his 
master over his body —a figure of speech which 
occurs in Strabo and Aristotle, where cwudra and 
500A would appear to be almost convertible terms. 
To avoid doubt, however, Demosthenes adds to cw- 
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uéra the qualification of alyudAwra, to express that 
they were “ captives in war.” And Xenophon still 
further discriminates between the slaves and the 
freemen so captured, by calling the latter cwudra 
areidepa (Hellen. lib. ii. c.1,19). It admits, how- 
ever, of no doubt, that in the passage in the 
Apocalypse above alluded to caua means a slave. 

But then follow antithetically the words Yvxas 
drOpéxwv, which are rendered in the English ver- 
sion —“ souls of men.” 
the souls of men as objects of merchandise in the 
same list with gold and silver, gems and pearls, brass 
work, marble, spices, corn, wine, and oil, seems 
to require some further elucidation. The whole 
passage bears a striking resemblance to the 27th 
chapter of Ezekiel, in which the overthrow of 
Tyre is proclaimed by the Prophet ; with a similar 
prediction of the ruin of those who traded there 
in silver, tin, iron, and lead, and vessels of brass, 
and in“ the persons of men.” ‘The Hebrew term 
is DIN WDD, meaning “man’s life,” or “ man’s 
soul;” and it is to be observed that this is 
rendered in the Septuagint by the very same 
words — év Wuyxair év0pdémrwv — which in the Apoca- 
lypse are translated, the “souls of men”; and 
which the Vulgate renders “ slaves,” mancipia. 

I think there is but one other instance in the 
New Testament in which these words occur, 
Luke ix. 56; where Christ reminds the disciples, 
who wished him to call down fire from heaven to 


consume the Samaritan villages, that the Son of 


Man is not come to destroy men’s lives (Wuxas 
éipérwv), but to save them. 

Thus we have the same terms translated in 
four different ways: the “ persons of men,” the 
“souls of men,” “men’s lives,” and “ slaves.” 
Doubting somewhat the propriety of the second, 
in the passage of the Apocalypse under consider- 


ation, two conjectures are open; on the merits of 


which it would be desirable to have some authori- 
tative opinion. First. That the words wuxas dv- 
eérwv may mean “slaves,” in accordance with 
the Vulgate version of the Septuagint in Eze- 
kiel xxvii.; but in that case, what is the distinc- 
tion implied between this term and cwudra, which 
unquestionably applies also to slaves? Is the 
latter applied only to the lowest bondsman, bim- 
self the son of a slave? whilst the words Jvxql 
wépirev distinguish those reduced to slavery by 
captivity in war (the édci®epa crépara of Xeno- 
phon), who, equally with the base born, would be 
an object of sale and merchandise? Or, secondly, 
Does the writer of the Apoce ilypse adopt the con- 
Ventional phraseology of the heathen world in the 
times of Domitian and Nerva, when the slave was 
stigmatised as a mere “ body,” devoid of intellect 
and doomed to labour, whilst the free alone were 
dignified by the epithet of “ men with souls” ? 
J. Emerson TENNENT. 





Sut the classification of 


SHELLEY’s “LAON AND CYTHNA” AND 
“REVOLT OF ISLAM.” 
“ Nay, pray thee come: 
~ 4 os longer argument, 
Much Ado about Notl ing, Act II. 
Se. 3. 

Having received the above advice (substantially, 
though unconsciously, taken out of Shakspeare) 
from two London booksellers of great experience 
and intelligence relative to a matter of some biblio- 
graphical interest, I have determined to adopt it. 
Under ordinary circumstances I might, it is to be 
feared, with too much truth, quote against myself 
the rejoinder of Balthazar in the above scene — 

*“ Note this before my notes, 

There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting ;” 
but I think the subject of this note at least pos- 
sesses inherent attractions sufficient, perhaps, to 
excuse these preliminary “ crotchets,” — 

“ Note, notes, forsooth, and noting,”— 
and to atone for my way of putting before you 
what I have set down in accordance with the sage 
counsel of Captain Cuttle. 

Considering how much has been written about 
Shelley during the last few years, it isa matter of 
some surprise that such facts connected with the 
most critical circumstances of his life, as Mr. Pea- 
cock has proved in the exceedingly valuable ad- 
ditions to our knowledge of the poet's biography, 
which that gentleman has favoured the public 
with in Fraser's Magazine*, should have been 
brought to light so recently. It is by no means 
my intention to enter into any discussion relative 
to the most painfully interesting of these new re- 
velutions. Should Mr. Hogg ever complete his 
unfinished book (and I think present as well as 
future admirers of the poetry of his hero would 
be glad if he would do so, with a little less infu- 
sion of the biographer himself) new light may be 
thrown upon the causes, remote or proximate, 
that led to the separation (if it can be called so) 
between Shelley and his first wife. I shall only 
say, that I believe, as far as the matter has been 
yet opened, Mr. Peacock has the thanks and 
sympathy of every unprejudiced person for his 
generous efforts to obtain even common justice 
for the memory of the principal sufferer and vic- 
tim in this calamitous transaction. 

Another of the new facts in Mr. Peacock’s 
papers is the one which I have made the subject 
of this note. J¢ also involves questions of the 
gravest moral importance, affecting the character 
and principles of the poet. But it is not from 
this point of view I wish to regard it. Shelley 
lived long enough to abjure the crude impiety of 
his “ Queen Mab ;” and we may hope, that had he 








* Fraser's Magazine, June, 1858; Jan. 1860; March, 
1860; and this present March, 1862, 
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been allowed to see his children growing up about | ta y 
kind and encouraging letter 


him — 
« A sober man, among his boys,” 
he would have thanked those friends whose com- 
. : . ° 
pulsory alterations of “ Laon and Cythna” com- 
pelled him to respect those laws and instincts that 


guard the sanctity and preserve the security of 


home. 

In the second of Mr. Peacock's Papers (January, 
1860), the following passage relative to the pub- 
lication of this poem in its first form occurs : — 

“In the summer of 1817 he wrote the ‘ Revolt of Islam,’ 
chiefly on a seat on a high prominence in Bisham Wood, 
where he passed whole mornings with a blank book and 
a pencil. This work when completed was printed under 
the title of ‘Laon and Cythna.’ In this poem he had 
carried the expression of his opinions, moral, political, and 
theological, beyond the bounds of discretion. The terror 
which, in those days of persecution of the press, the peru- 
sal of the book inspired in Mr. Ollier, the publisher, in- 
duced him to solicit the alteration of many passages 
which he had marked. Shelley was for some time in- 
flexible; but Mr. Ollier’s refusal to publish the poem as 
it was, backed by the advice of all his friends, induced 
him to submit to the required changes. Many leaves were 
cancelled, and it was finally published as ‘ The Revolt of 
Islam.’ Of‘ Laon and Cythna’ on/y three copies had gone 
forth. One of these had found its way to the Quarterly 
Review, and the opportunity was readily seized of pouring 
out on it one of the most malignant effusions of the odium 
theologicum that ever appeared even in those days, and in 
that periodical.” — Fraser’s Magazine, vol. |xi. p. 100. 


If Mr. Peacock is correct in stating that only 
three copies of * Laon and Cythna” had gone forth, 
the fate of these three is easily accounted for. 
“One,” as Mr. Peacock says, and as is evident 
both from the heading and the notes of the article 
referred to, “found its way to the Quarterly Re- 
view.” Another was certainly sent to Godwin, as 
we have a letter of Shelley’s dated December 
llth, 1817 (three weeks before the poem came 
out under its new title of “ The Revolt of Islam”), 
in reply toone of Godwin’s, in which he says, “ I 
listened with deference and self-suspicion to your 
censures of ‘Laon and Cythna.”* The third 
there can be no doubt was sent to Thomas Moore, 
“whose most kind and encouraging letter on the 
subject of the poem,” Shelley had “ just received” 
when writing to his publisher, Mr. Ollier on the 
same day.t This identical copy, with “ From the 
Author,” in Shelley's large bold hand-writing on 
the fly-leaf, is now in the Moore Library, Royal 
Irish Academy, Dawson Street, Dublin, where 
the poet's books have found an honoured resting 
place, owing to the liberality of Mrs. Moore. 
Moore's library contains also the original edition 
of “The Revolt of Islam,” but without any in- 
scription from the author. I have looked care- 
fully through both these volumes to see whether 
they contained any pencil marks by Moore, or 
any notes of admiration, condemnation, or protes- 
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tation, from which we could infer whether his “most 
"in acknowledgment 
was confined merely to the literary execution of 


| the poem. I have, however, found none. It is 


quite plain notwithstanding, that Shelley wished 
the frightened publisher to suppose that Moore 
might be considered in favour of the appearance 
of the poem in its original form. 

That Mr. Peacock’s statement is strictly true is 
therefore extremely probable; but that more 
copies were made up than the three that “had 
gone forth” at the time of the publisher's objec- 
tion to the further issue of the poem, and that 
these copies are now stealing into the market, is 
beyond all doubt. Before alluding to the analysis 
which I have made of the differences existing be- 
tween “ Laon and Cythna,” and “ The Revolt of 
Islam,” I may state that I have obtained two 
uncut copies of “ Laon and Cythna” within the 
last six months from different London booksellers, 
neither of whom, however, could assist me in my 
inquiries as to the way in which original copies of 
this poem are now getting into circulation, or as 
to their probable number. That the number 
must be exceedingly small is, I think, evident 
from the parsimony almost with which the dis- 
agreeable process of cancelling the offending pages 
was carried out, and the eagerness with which 
every printed scrap of the original sheets that was 
admissible was turned to use in the making up of 
the new volume. An amusing instance of this 
may be seen in the list of “ Errata,” which is the 
same in both volumes. In the process of cancel- 
ling the peccant pages, some of these errors were 
however corrected; but the reader of “ The Re- 
volt of Islam” is, nevertheless, called upon to 
forgive mistakes that no longer exist (as at pp. 
90 and 264), except in “ Laon and Cythna;” and 
at p. 182 line 12, the “these” of “ Laon and Cy- 
thna,” is requested to be read “those” in the list 
of errata to “ The Revolt of Islam.” While in the 
text itself, the word “thou,” which is different 
from either, is silently adopted. 

The length to which this note has extended 
prevents my giving at present in detail the re- 
sults which I have arrived at as to the differences 
existing between the two poems. I have care- 
fully noted all the passages; and should there be 
any desire for their being printed in “ N. & Q,” 
I shall, with the editor’s permission, be happy to 
supply them. In an inquiry of this kind they 
are all presentable, even, perhaps, the tremendous 
termination of stanza xxxix. canto 6, in “ Laon 
and Cythna.” 

I may, however, say that, exclusive of the title- 
page and preface, but 55 li:..s of the original poem 
have been altered, necessitating, however, the 
cancelling of the leaves containing the following 
pages: 41, 42, 48, 44, 57, 58, 89, 90, 115, 116, 
139, 140, 143, 144, 147, 148,179, 180, 181, 182, 
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— 
183, 199, 200, 201, 202, 223, 
998, 229, 230, 231, 232, 23 
949, 250, 255, 256, 263, 264, 

are to be added the title-page, 





208 266. 

pp: XXi, XXii. of 
the preface, and the false title containing the quo- 
tation from Pindar, which follows the address 


“To Mary ——” in “ The Revolt of Islam,” but 
which is not given in “ Laon and Cythna.” Making 
altogether 52 pages (or rather 26 leaves) i in which 
the one poem differs from the other. 
D. I’. MacCartuy. 
Summerfield, Dalkey. 


UNDERHILL FAMILY. 

(Having recently drawn up the accompanying account 
of the Underhill family, it has occurred to me that it 
might perhaps be dee med of suffi ‘ient ge ner al interest to 
find a place in the columns of “N.& Q.” I ought to 
mention that, for some of the particulars ‘I was indebted 
to the late Rev. J. G. Denham, Rector of St. Mary-le- 
Strand. 


The Surname. —It is evidently of local deriva- 
tion, and, like most such names, had probably at 
first a‘ de” prefixed. There are so few families of 
the name that we may reasonably suppose them 
to have all derived their origin from one head ; 
though now, by the armorial bearings, there 
would appear at least three distinct families 
Early in the seventeenth century several mem- 
bers of the family, imbued with Puritan senti- 
ments, emigrated to the New World and established 


a town in North America, to which the name of 


“Underhill” was given. It is situated in the 
State of Vermont, county of Chittenden, and in 
1812 contained 490 inhabitants. 
America makes mention of several eminent de- 
scendants of these early colonists, who spread 
over the States, and are now become in greater 
number than those of the name in the mother 
C yuntry. 

There are three villages in England bearing the 
designation of Underhill, viz. in Cumberland, 
Shropshire, and Devonshire. 

The Estates. — The following estates were held 
by various branches of the U nderhill family, and 
for the periods mentioned, so far at least as can 
be ascertained : — 

Little Bradley, Suffolk (from a very early period 
until the beginning of the sixteenth century.) 

Northeot, Staffordshire (unknown.) 


Nether Eatington, Warwickshire (1509—1641.) 
Hunningham - (1513 —1544.) 
Herberbury sa (1531—1553.) 
Barton-on-the-Heath  ,, (1555—1575.) 
xley a « (unknown.) 
lilicot aa (1565—1754.) 
Pilierton Here "y “ (1593—1638.) 


Upthrop, Worcestershire (1641—1700.) 


Armorial Bearings. —1. The Underhills of Wol- 


The History of 
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verhampton bore “ Argent, a chevron sable, be- 
tween three trefoils, slipped, vert.” Crest: “On 

1 hill vert, a hind lodged or.” By some it is as- 
se serted that this was the chief or principal family. 

The Underhills of Little Bradley, Sufft ik, 
ia “Gules, six annulets or, three, two, one.” 
Their arms are wrought in the masonry of the 
tower of Little Bradley Church, and also appear 
in ancient stained glass in one of the windows of 
the nave. 

The Underhills of ———. This family, of 
which little is known, bore “ Per fesse dancettee, 
or and argent, an eagle di: pl: iyed sable.” 

Biographical Notes. — Simon Underhull lived 
in the latter half of the thirteenth century, and 
married the co-heiress of Richard de Grymenhull, 
of Minton, Salop. 

Robert Underhill, one of the proctors for the 
University of Oxford in 1372. 

John de Undehill held the prebend of Longdon, 
Staffordshire, 1380, and exchanged it next year 
for other preferment. 

William Vnderhill, of Wolverhampton, “ «rmi- 
ger,” living 1425, was progenitor of the Eatington 
and Hunningham branches of the family. 

John Underhelde, sen. (alias Underhill), granted 
in 1489 land at Lingfield, Surrey, to one Alice 
Croker. 

Thomas Vnderhill, of Little Bradley, Suffolk, 
Esquire and Anne his wife, buried under a tomb 
in Great Thurlow church, Suffolk, 1508. 

John Underhill, of Nether Eatington, Warwick- 
shire, gentleman, married the heiress of Porter, 
and acquired the manor of Hunningham about 
1510, 

John Underhill became rector of Harlington, 
Middlesex in 1510. 

Edward Underhill, gentleman, died 1546. His 
marble monument and coat of arms are in Eating- 
ton church. 

John Underhill, of London, a freeman of the 
Brewers’ Company in 1537. 

Thomas Underhill, one of the “ chief gentlemen 
captains” in the Cornish rebellion, executed for 
treason in 1549. 

Edward Underhylle, of Hunningham, known as 
the “ Hot Gospeller” on account of his Protestant 
zeal, a gentleman-at-arms to Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. 

Guilford Underhylle, son of the last-named, 
was the godson of Lady Jane Grey, and died 
young. 
~ Thomas Underhill, of Nether Eatington, gentle- 
man, and Elizabeth his wife, lived together sixty- 
five years, and had twenty children. Both died 
in 1603. 

William Underhill, of the Inner Temple, gen- 
tleman, brother of the foregoing, acquired various 
estates in Warwickshire, and died 1570. 

Elizabeth Underhill, sister of the foregoing, and 
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wife of Edmund Bury, of Barton-on-the-Heath, 
Warwickshire, died shortly after 1608. 

John Underhill, D.D., Bishop of Oxford, and 
chaplain to Queen Elizabeth, died in London, 
1592, buried in the cathedral church, Oxford. 

William Underhill, of Stratford-on-Avon, gen- 
tleman, sold “New Place” to Shakspeare, and 
died 1597, aged forty-three. 

Edward Underhill, of Barton-on-the-Ileath, 
gentleman, married Margaret, daughter of Love, 
and cousin of the first Earl of Downe, died 1611. 

Nicholas Underhill became vicar of Whitchurch, 
Warwickshire, 1571; married and left issue. 


Sir Hercules Underhill, of Idlicot, High Sheriff 


of Warwickshire, 1623, married the sister of Vis- 
count Dorchester, died 1650. 

Captain John Underhill, the Puritan, governor 
of Dover, United States, died at Killingworth, 
Long Island, 1671. 

Sir John Underhill married Alice, Viscountess 
Saint Alban’s, widow of the great Lord Bacon, 

Sir Edward Underhill, of Eatington, Knight, 
High Sheriff of Warwickshire, 1638, died without 
issue, 1641. 

George Underhill, of Ludlow, the Royalist, 
killed by the rebels at the battle of Hopton Heath, 
1642. 

Frances Underhill, gentlewoman, gave, in 1672, 
land to the poor of Bushbury and Moseley, Staf- 
fords! ir 8. 

Walter Underhill, citizen of London, a warden 
of the Fishmongers’ Company in 1661 and 1666, 
buried at Godalming, Surrey, 1679. 

Edward Underhill, Alderman of London, Mas- 
ter of the Grocers’ Company in 1688. 

Sir William Underhill, of Idlicot, married Alice 
Lucy of Charlecote, niece of the Bishop of St. 
David's, and died 1710. 

Cave Underhill, a comedian for three genera- 
tions, specially commended by Sir Richard Steele 
in The Tatler, died about 1715." 

Iiester Underhill married, first to Sir Ilele Hook, 
Bart., who died at Kensington, 1712; and, se- 
condly to Dr. Lilly. 

Edward Underhill, vicar of Prittlewell, Essex, 
author of various controversial works, was living 
1737. 


Margaret Underhill, gentlewoman, died 1784, 


aged ninety, leaving benefactions to the poor of 


Eatington, Idlicot, and Loxley, Warwickshire. 

Dr. Richard Underhill, a Roman Catholic priest, 
died 1808, having been forty years connected with 
the Sardinian Chapel, London. 

Michael Underhill, upwards of fifty years Pres- 
byterian minister at Boston, Lincolnshire, died 
1816. Wa. Unperaitt. 

1, Great College Street, Camden Town. 


[* Fora notice of this actor, see “ N. & Q.” 2-4 §, x. 
451.— Ep. 
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Minor Notes. 


Netiy Gwyn’s First Love. — “ My first love, 
you must know, was a link-boy.” “A what?” 
“Tis true,” said she, “ for all the frightfulness of 
your what; and avery good soul he was too, poor 
Dick! and had the heart of a gentleman. God 
knows what has become of him; but when I last 
saw him, he said he would humbly love me to his 
dying day. He used to say that I must have been 
a Lord's daughter for my beauty, and that I ought 
to ride in my coach, and behaved to me as if I 
did. He, poor boy, would light me and my 
mother home, when we had sold our oranges, to 
our lodgings in Lewkenor’s Lane, as if we had 
been ladies of the land. He said, he never felt 
easy for the evening ‘till he had asked me how I 
did; then he went gaily about his work, and if he 
saw us housed at night he slept like a prince. I 
shall never forget when he came flushing and 
stammering, and drew out of his pocket a pair of 
worsted stockings which he brought for my naked 
feet. It was bitter cold weather, and I had chil- 
blains which made me hobble about till I cried; 
and what does poor Richard do, but work hard 
like a horse, and buy me these worsted stockings. 
My mother bade him put them on; and so he did, 
and his warm tears fell on my chilblains, and he 
said he should be the happiest lord on earth if 
the stockings did me any good.” 


This anecdote seems to have escaped the notice 
of the biographers of “ pretty witty Nelly,” as 
Pepys calls her. I discovered it in an interleaved 
copy of Downes's Roscius Anglicanus, with the 
following note prefixed: —“ An account which 
Basil Montagu somewhere read of Nell Gwyn 
when a child.” Has it been printed in any of the 
voluminous productions of this literary civilian? 

J. YROwELL. 


Suicipe.—The following, from Voltaire’s Com- 
mentary on L’ Esprit des Lois, may be interesting 
to some of your readers : — 

“Les Anglais en ont toujours voulu aux Frangais; 
ils leur prirent non-seulement Calais, mais tous les mots 
de leur langue, et leurs maladies, et leurs modes, et pre- 
tendirent enfin & l’honneur exclusif de se twer, Mais si 
lon voulait rabattre cet orgueil, on leur prouverait que, 
dans la seule année 1764, on a compté a Paris plus de 
cinquante personnes qui se sont donné la mort; on leur 
dirait que chaque année il y a douze suicides & Geneve, 
qui ne contient que vingt mille ames, tandis que les ga- 
zettes ne comptent pas plus de suicides & Londres, qui 
renferme environ sept cent mille spleen ou splin.” 

The word suicide is claimed as the creation of 

. , eo rv R 
a French abbé, about the year 1738. V. V. BR. 


Crinouves.—Ilaving occasion to refer to the 
Appendix II. to the Sixth Report of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records, I chanced upon an 
entry in p. 120 which may be useful in the pre- 


sent attempt to reduce the odious nuisance which 
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now deforms the female figure. It is dated Fe- 
bruary 7, 1737, and is in these words : — 

“Jane Vanet, of the parish of St. Anne, Westminster, 
widow, hoop petticoat maker: Specification for a new 
invented Hoop Petticoat, with foldings, whalebone and 
metal joints and strings, for contracting the compass of 
a Petticoat from four yards in circumference to two yards, 
and thereby causing less inconvenience to the wearer in 
churches, assemblies, coaches, and chairs,” 

D. S. 


Ace or Newsparers. — The subjoined cut- 
ting from the Standard of the 22nd March, 1862, 
is of some interest, and the accuracy of the dates 
might be tested by its insertion in “N. & Q.” — 

“Tue Morninc Curonicie. — The suspension of the 
Morning Chronicle, which was the oldest of the prominent 
London daily papers, lends an interest to the following 
list of the oldest journals in the three kingdoms London 
dailies— Post, 1772; Herald, 1781; Times, 1788; Sun, 
1792; Advertiser, 1794; Globe, 1803; Standard, 1827. 
London weeklies — Observer, 1792; St. James’s Chronicle, 
1761. In the Country — Daily and weekly older than 
the Times: Bath Chronicle, 1757; Bath Journal, 1742; 
Arie’s Birmingham Gazette, 1741; Bristol Gazette, 1767; 
Bristol Mirror, 1773; Bristol Journal, 1735; Cambridge 
Chronicle, 1748; Kentish Gazette, 1717; Chelmsford 
Chronicle, 1764; Chester Courant, 1730; Chester Chron- 





icle, 1773; Coventry Standard, 1741; Derby Mercury, | 


1732; Exeter Flying Post, 1763; Gloucester Journal, 
1722; Hereford Journal, 1739; Ipswich Journal, 1739; 
Leeds Mercury, 1767; Leeds Intelligencer, 1754; Lei- 
cester Journal, 1753; Sussex Advertiser, 1745; Liver- 
pool Advertiser, 1765; Maidstone Journal, 1786; New- 
castle Chronicle, 1764 ; Newcastle Courant, 1711 ; 
Northampton Mercury, 1720; Norfolk Chronicle, 1761; 
Norwich Mercury, before 1720; Nottingham Journal, 
1710; Oxford Journal, 1753; Reading Mercury, 1723; 
Salisbury Journal, 1720; Sherborne Journal, 1764; 
Shrewsbury Chronicle, 1772; Shrewsbury Journal, 1774; 
Stamford Mercury, 1695; Cumberland Pacquet, 1774; 
Hampshire Chronicle, 1772; Worcester Journal, 1709; 
and the Western Flying Post, 1736. In Ireland — Bel- 
fast News Letter, 1737; Saunders’s News Letter, 1746; 
Dublin Evening Post, first series, 1725, second series, 
1779; Freeman’s Journal, 1763; Kilkenny Journal, 1767 ; 
Limerick Chronicle, 1766; Londonderry Standard, 1772; 
Sligo Journal, 1760; and the Kerry Evening Post, 1774. 
In Scotland—Aberdeen Journal, 1748; Caledonian Mer- 
cury, 1660; and the Edinburgh Evening Courant, 1718. 
From the above it will be seen that the Caledonian Mer- 
cury, published in Edinburgh, is the oldest newspaper in 
therealm. The three official Gazettes, date from—London, 
1665; Edinburgh, 1690; and Dublin, 1711. The oldest 
daily newspaper in England is the Public Ledger, an 
exclusively commercial list, of the nature of a price cur- 


rent, established in 1759.” 
D. M. Stevens. 





Guildford. 


Hawrnorxe AnD Lonerettow.—In the Philo- 
biblion, an obscure literary newspaper published 
in New York, I find the following note, which 
may be of interest to your readers : — 

, Hawthorne, in his Grandfather’s Chair, suggested 
‘he subject of the enforced exile of the happy Arcadians 
a8 a fit topic for the poet, some years before the appear- 
ance of Evangeline, and very probably Longfellow adopted 
this hint. The poet had been the genial reviewer of 


| in the afternone. 





Twice-told Tales, in an article of generous eulogy, in the 
North American Review, on the first appearance of that 
admirable collection in 1837,” 
J. C. Linpsay. 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Post-Haste 1x 1600.—All who are conversant 
with old state papers are familiar with the fre- 
quent exhortations to the post to haste for his 
life, that are found upon their envelopes ; such as 
that of Secretary Paget — 

“ Hast post hast, hast, 

For thy lief, 

For thy lief, 

For thy lief. 
engraved in Nichols’s Autographs, 1829, plate 16, 
from the Harl. MS, 283; and the following of the 
Lord Deputy of Ireland in the year 1600 — 
hast, 
hast, 
hast for 
thy life.” 


“* MouNTJOYE 


It is not so often that we have opportunities of 
learning what “ post haste” really was in those 
days. A letter despatched by Sir Geoffrey Fenton 
from Dublin on the 29th April, 1600, was received 
by Sir Robert Cecill on the 7th of May, and has 
on its back the following memoranda made on its 
route :— 

“Conway at 5 o'clock yn the mornyng the 5 of May; 
tuthland half an houre past viij ; Chester at ii after noon ; 
the v'® Maie at Namptwoch at vj; at Stone after x; at 
Lychfyld past ij; Colsil after vj; at Coventry at viij; 
Daventry past 12 at noone; Tocester at 2; Brickhill 
past 5,” 

On another letter travelling from Ireland 
shortly after — 

“ At Coventry past viij in the morninge. At Deventrie 
at eleven of the clocke in thaforenoone. Tocester past 2 

Brickhill past 5. Saint Albones past 
8 at night. LBarnit at 10 this night.” 

I take these from an important series of papers, 
illustrating the seizure of the Earl of Ormonde 
by the rebel Owny M‘Rory O’More and his con- 
sequent captivity, lately edited by the Rev. James 
Graves in the Quarterly Journal of the Kilkenny 
Archological Society. .G.N. 

Tue Great Exurnition, 1851.—A few months 
since, chancing to ramble through the village of 
Farningham, in Kent’s delightful county, I visited 
the churchyard for the purpose of increasing my 
store of note-worthy memorials of the departed. 
The following inscription, which I then tran- 
scribed, may assuredly be now read with addi- 
tional interest, as we approach so closely to the 
opening of the Great International Exhibition of 
1862:— 

“In Memory of Mr. Thomas Dray, late of Chiswell 
Street and Swan Lane, in the City of London. He was 
born in this Parish, April 8th, 1822, and died May Ist, 
1851, Aged 29 years. He had devoted himself with 
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untiring energy to preparations for the Great Exhibition 
of Industry of All Nations, held in London, A.p. 1851; 
and by which he expected materially to serve the com- 
mercial house with which he was connected. But on the 
day that the Crystal Palace was opened, and at the very 
hour toward which he had looked with so much hope 
and exultation, he died: 
“ Cut down by death, in life’s fair bloom, 
I dwell within this silent tomb; 
And now around my slumbering head 
The curtains of the grave is spread. 
Ye young and gay, soon you may be 
Consign’d to earth as well as me; 
Then, from the grave regard this word, 
Are you prepared to meet your Lord? ” 
Epwis Rorre. 





/ son William ? 


Queries, 
DOUGLAS, DUKE OF TOURAINE., 
In April, 1423, Archibald, fourth Earl of 


Douglas, was made Duke of Touraine; and 
Pinkerton, in his History of Scotland (1797, vol. i. 
p. 105), refers to the grant as to be found in Du 
Tillet, f. v. 136. 

British writers appear not to have known what 
to make of the title. In one part of Collins's 
Peerage, by Brydges (vol. i. p. 497), it is called 
the Duchy of Zurrin; in another (vol. viii. p. 
230), the Duchy of Turenne. - 

In 1424, Douglas was slain in the battle of 
Verneuil; and, according to Pinkerton, he was 
“interred in Tours, the capital of his short-lived 
Duchy ” (vol. i. p. 107). 

Is there any memorial of him still remaining at 
Tours ? 

This Archibald was succeeded by his eldest son 
Archibald, as fifth Earl of Douglas. Collins states 
(vol. viii. p. 230,) that the Duchy of Touraine was 
granted to the fourth Earl and his heirs male. | 
And accordingly the fifth Earl is described, in his 
epitaph, as “ Archibaldus D. Douglass, Dux Tur- 
ronix, Comes de Douglass et Jongoville, Dominus 
Gallovidiz,” ete. 

Archibald, the fifth Earl, was succeeded by his 
eldest son William, the sixth Earl; with respect 
to whom Pinkerton writes as follows : 


“ The power of the House of Douglas had arisen to a 


formidable height, and was during this reign to contend 
with the royal authority. Gallaway, Annandale, and 


other extensive territories in Scotland, the Duchy of | 


Touraine, and Lordship of Longueville, in France, ren- 
dered to the chief of that family revenues perhaps equi- 
valent to those of the Scottish monarch. The young Earl, 
now in his sixteenth year, possessed the impetuous spirit 
and haughtiness natural to his age and fortunes. His 
highest title, that of Duke of Touraine, which a weak 
regency had permitted the house to assume, and which 
impolicy had not applied to the French King to discon- 
tinue, emboldened the Douglas to regard himself as a 
foreign prince, independent of the laws of his country.” 
History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 192. . 


The young Earl was beheaded shortly after- 


| derived 
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wards; and though three Earls Douglas suc. 
ceeded, all descended from Archibald the fourth 
Earl, the one who bad been made Duke of Tou- 
raine, I do not find any traces of this title having 
been borne by any of them. 

Upon this subject I beg to propose the fol- 
lowing questions : — 

1. What was, in the first instance, the nature of 
the grant? Was it a territory, or a title? A 
real Duchy, or only a Dukedom ? 

2. If, as I imagine, it did confer territorial 
authority upon the original grantee, did this au- 
thority devolve upon any of his descendants ? 

3. Was the title borne by any of the descen- 
dants of the grantee, after the death of his grand- 
MELETEs, 





“ Ap eunpDEM” Decrees.—Could you or any of 
your readers refer me to a work in which I could 
find some information respecting ad eundem de- 
grees? I wish to ascertain what advantages arise 
from obtaining such degrees. Whether, for in- 
stance, the holder of one would in consequence be 
eligible for an office open only to members of the 
University from which the degree had been ob- 
tained. I have looked into many books, but can- 
not find anything on the subject. L. L. D. 


ANAGRAM : — 

“T went to Mr. Fox at Whitehall, when I first saw his 
lady, formerly Mrs. Elizabeth Whittle, whom I had for- 
merly a great opinion of, and did formerly make an ana- 


| gram or two upon her name, when I was a boy.”—Pepy’s 


Diary, 1660, vol. i. p. 122. 

Will somebody, having more patience or more 
ingenuity than myself, disintegrate Madam Fox's 
pre-nuptial appellations ? Op Mew. 

Aaaravats. —Is the use of the word aggravate, 
in the sense of “to irritate or provoke,” sanc- 
tioned by any writer of authority ? or is it admis- 
sible in ordinary conversation? It is evidently 
from “aggravi,” “to accumulate, to 
heighten, to make more grievous.” E. P..A. 

Rocrer Bacon. — The Rev. J. S. Brewer, in his 


| valuable Preface to the Rolls edition of the Friar's 


Works, makes special reference to the inaccu- 
racies of the various MSS. of such portions of his 
works which at present exist in this country. 
Hence the difficulty of producing an accurate 
edition of any of them. It is therefore a matter 
of positive interest to know, if Bacon's own copy, 
produced in 1266-7, by the direct order of Pope 
Clement IV. for the use of his Holiness, is still in 
the Vatican Library. James GILBERT. 


Master Bricutwett. — In the year 1382 Dr. 


Stokes was deputed by Abp. Courtney to publish 
certain conclusions relative to Wycliffe’s teach- 
ings in Oxford. The position of the deputy was 
rendered so uncomfortable that he was glad to 
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retire from notice as much as possible, and being Falconer; Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress ; Reynard 


summoned to give an account of these matters to 
his superior, the Chancellor, his friend, Master 
Brightwell, and the proctors presented themselves, 
to explain and correct any errors into which the 
said Dr. Stokes might fall. All four of these men 
re declared tainted with the heresies of the re- 
former. Any information respecting this Muster 
Brightwell ? B. B. 
Caruite’s “Weexkty Recister.” — Any per- 
son possessing a number of Carlile’s Weekly Re- 
gister, somewhere about the year 1819, containing 
a passage to this effect: “* Mr. Horne, with all 
your possibilities and probabilities, can you prove,” 
ke. will confer a favour by communicating his 
name and address to me, under cover. to the 
Editor of “ N. & Q.” S. A. C, 
Domestic Arcuitecturs. — The house we oc- 
cupy is evidently very old, but has been altered 
and realtered, and no date can be found. ‘There 
is, however, a peculiarity about its plan by which, 
we hope, some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” may 
be able to help us to its probable age. The 
ground-floor rooms are all not quite nine feet 
high, while the upper rvoms are near twelve feet, 
looking by contrast quite lofty. There also has 
been a high-pitched roof, the coping stones being 
cut at a very different angle for the present line 
of roof. 9 , L. E. 


Drama.— Can any of your readers give in- 
formation regarding the authors of two dramatic 
pieces (not mentioned in the Biog. Dramatica), 
which were printed at Edinburgh. 

l. The Devil to Pay, or, The Playhouse Meta- 
m rphosed, a farce of two acts, as it was performe d 
at the Canongate Theatre, 24th Jan. 1767, Canon- 
gate: Printed for Mr. Heeley, in the area of the 
Theatre, price 2d. N.D. This piece has reference 
to the destruction of the theatre by the mob, 24th 
Jan. 1 1767. 

2. Edinburgh Delivered, or, The World in Dan- 
ger; a Dramatic Poem in two acts, Edinburgh, 
1782? R. [xeuis. 











Mrs. Doveras.— Can any of your readers give 
any information regarding Mrs. Douglas, author 
ofa translation of The Life, Letters, §e., of C. F. 
Crellert, pul lished, Kelso, in 1805, 3 vols. 

R. Ixeuts. 

Dutcu Pues. —Is the race of Dutch pugs in- 

leed extinct, as is surmised in the Ni vorsche r? 
Der Bazar (vol. vii. No. 45,) states that there 
still exist some in England. 

Joun H. van LENNEP. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht. 

Encuisn Porutar Booxs.— Wanted, a list of 
English popular books of the olden time, in the 
style of De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe and his ‘Narre 


tive of the Plague; The Adventures of Richard | 


the Fox; Eule nspiegel, &e. 


Joun H. van Lenner. 
Zeyst, near Utrecht. 


E eo s AND Urricn Hi'tren. — Will any of 
your readers be kind enough to inform me whe- 
ther The ( ‘olloquies of Erasmus, and the Epistole 
Obscurorum Virorum,* attributed to Ulrich Hiit- 
ten and some of his friends (as may be seen in Sir 
William Hamilton's Discussions), have been trans- 
lated into English ? And also, in what periodical 
(I should say Fraser or Blackwood, between 1850 
and 1860, although I cannot put my thumb upon 
it) the translation of some extracts from the 
Colloquies, accompanied with a running commen- 
tary, appeared? ‘The receipt of the desiderated 
information will be gratefully accepted by an 
admirer of Erasmus, and No OsscurAnTIsT 


Foster Arms: Watronp Arms.—Can any- 
one tell me the arms of Foster of Aylesbury, co. 
Bucks, as borne in the seventeenth century ? 
John Foster, of that place, about the time of 
Cromwell, had a son, Colonel John Foster, who 
removed to Boston, in North America. That 
Colonel Foster left two daughters, co-heiresses. 
Sarah, the elder, married my ancestor Thomas 
Hutchins mn, father of the Governor of the then 
province « Massachusetts Bay, and left issue (or 
[ should ok have written this); and Lydia, the 
younger, married Thomas Hutchinson's half-bro- 
ther ‘Edward Hutchinson, who left an only sur- 
— daughter Lydia, married to N. Robins. I 

m desirous of knowing the Foster arms, as I 
h: ve a right to quarter them. But I only accept 
that which is ancient and genuine, and not that 
which is “ found.” 

With respect 4 the Walrond arms in the Crom- 
well shield (3'* S. i. 109, 179), I beg further to 
say, that I have been ‘examining some coloured 
sketches of some parts of Uficulm church, which 
I took on the 4th of November, 1847. The bla- 
zon, Argent, three bulls’ heads affrontés sable (as 
mentioned before), appears on a shield affixed 
against the front of the organ gallery ; but in my 
sketch of the : Walrond tomb in the north chancel 
aisle, the tinctures are, Or, three bulls’ heads, as 
before. I am persuaded that both these belong 
to the name of Walrond (pronounced Waldron), 

rhaps to diflerent branches originating in 
one stock. P. Hurcuinson. 





pul pe 


Hanpex.— Upon whose, or what authority, does 
the assertion that Pope wrote the words of Esther 
depend? Was Esther ever performed under 
another name? If so, when, and by whom, &c. ? 


L. (1.) 








[* See Fraser's Magazine, Jan. 1859, p. 114, for a 
notice of Epistole Obscurorum Virorum, by Prof, Bicking. 
New edition, 1858. — Ep. ] 
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Kexurncton Reaister.—Can any of your 
readers inform me if there be in existence a 
Register of Births, Marriages, and Deaths for the 
parish of Kellington, near Pontefract, Yorkshire, 
previous to the year 1705 ? And if so, where it 
At the church there is no register 


can be seen ? 
W. Dicxon Hoye. 


before that date. 

Lampoon on THE Jockey Crus.— Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” communicate the title of a 
poem published early in the present century, re- 
flecting upon the jockeying manewuvres of some 
adepts of the racing school ? Among others a dig- 
nitary of the church was pre-eminently distin- 
guished. I have but an imperfect recollection 
of one distich only in the poem, which was nearly 
as follows: — 

“ Sooner shall forget Vandyke to ball, 
Or quit his prebend’s for his horse's stall.” 

Vandyke was a celebrated racer of, I rather 
think, the Highflyer and Sir Peter breed, which 
was balled, drugged, or hocussed, and so deprived 
of muscular energy that he lost the race on a re- 
markable occasion ; beaten “ hollow” as the term 
is. Nimrop, Junior. 





Viscount Lister. — King Edward IV. had a 
son, by Lady Elizabeth Lucy, named Arthur 
Plantagenet ; and there is some ground for sus- 
pecting that his mother was really the lawful wife 
of the king. 
created Viscount Lisle by Henry VIII.; and ac- 
cording to Nicolas’s Synopsis of the Peerage, this 


However this may be, the son was | 
| of an octavo volume. C. P. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


called.” 


| sentences ? 


title was limited to his issue male by his wife, the | 


daughter of Talbot, Viscount Lisle. So that his 
issue (if any) by any other wife could not have 
inherited it. He had no male issue by the above 
wife, and the title became extinct on his death. 
The works on the baronage make no mention of 
his ever having been married to any other lady, 
and we are thus left to conclude that he left no 
issue male at all. I find, however, from the pedi- 
gree of the Granvilles of Stow, in Cornwall, that 
he was also married to Honora, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Granville, the widow of Sir J. Bassett. 
So that, in reality, he might have left male issue ; 
though, from the peculiar limitation of the peer- 
age, they could not have succeeded to it. Can 
any of your correspondents elucidate this, and 
inform us whether there are any Plantagenets in 
existence? I have read somewhere that the name 
Plant is an abbreviation of Plantagenet. No in- 
quisition taken on his death is on record ; and it 
is therefore probable he had no property of his 
own, and might have left male posterity in ob- 
scurity. A. Z. 


Tae Worp “Marrer.” —Can any of your 
readers, versed in old English, give an instance of 
the verb matter earlier than the days of Locke ? 
Locke uses it thus: “It matters not how they are 


(34 S. 1. Apri 12, 69, 


And can anyone assign a reason why 
that verb is used in the sense of “to be of im- 
yortance,” only in negative and interrogatiye 
I 5 > e€ 
Pu Loxoevs. 


Dr. Motsey.—The tragedy of Othello was acted 
at Covent Garden, 20th Dec. 1800 (or 1801?), on 
which occasion a Dr. Moisey appeared on the 
stage. Who was Dr. Moisey ? R. Ivauis, 

Orricers at Quesec. —Can any of your 
readers inform me where I could get a list of the 
officers present at the siege of Quebec, under 
General Wolfe in 1759? I have failed at the War 
Office. | A 


Picture or Woe. — 

“ Beside stood Woe, all comfortless and drear, 
Pale, shrivelled, worn with famine to the bone; 
Her knees enlarged, and her neglected nails 
O’ergrown, her nostrils wet with constant rheum: 
Upon the ground beneath, her cheeks dropped blood. 
Incessantly she gnashed her quivering teeth, 
And on her breast and shoulders, the thick dust 
Was moistened with her tears.” 

“TF. G* 


These lines are at the foot of an engraving, 
which they very fairly describe. On the left is 
“T.C., Inv.”; on the: right, “ Thompson, Se.” 
The drawing is spirited, though incorrect; the 
engraving hard and poor. I wish to know whence 


| the lines are taken, and for what the engraving 


was intended ? Its form indicates the illustration 


Sxetton. —I should be glad to know if there 
are any descendants of Skelton living? He is 


| mentioned twice in the second volume of Strick- 
| land’s Queens of England as having translated 


Latin poems. I do not think the name is com- 
mon. ‘The name is mentioned in Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington’s Memoirs. F. 


Snorrers.— Can you tell me where to learn 
the archeology of snuffers and snuffer-dishes? 
From popular works within my reach I can get 
nothing. This question is suggested by a curious 


| pair of snuffers of the sixteenth century (of brass), 


recently given me, and until very lately in house- 
hold use. Epwp. H, Know es. 


“Tue Srars or Nicut.”—A poem with this title 
was found among the manuscript papers of an 
eminent teacher of the classics, deceased in 1847, 
and who it is supposed was also the author of it; 
but if any reader of “N. & Q.” is aware of the 
verses having been already in print, even if he 
should not know the author's name, he would com- 


| fer a favour by stating when and where they 


have been previously printed. If it cannot be 
ascertained that it has been ever before published, 
a society of old pupils of the deceased teacher 
and LL.D. intend to claim the authorship for 
their preceptor. It commences — 
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“ Whence are your glorious goings forth, 
Ye children of the sky, 
In whose bright silence seems the power 


Of all eternity?” 
J. C. Hunter. 
Tue Swine Brotner to Man.—Sir John 
Maundeville has aflirmed (Book of Sir Jill, chap. 
vi.), when speaking of the Saracens, that ‘‘ they 
eat no swine’s flesh, for they say it is brother to 
man,” &c. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| mance of Fierabras, in Provengal, 


It would be of utility to know whether or not | 


these statements are correct; and, if so, how the 
idea originated ? Certainly it was not derived from 
the Jews. J. Arex. Davies, 


Twitt Pants.—In Ovid's Banquet of Sense, by 
George Chapman, 1595, are the following lines : 
“White and red jasmines, merry melliphill, 

Fair crown imperial, emperor of flowers, 

Immortal amaranth, white asphodell, 

And cup-like twill pants strew’d in Bacchus bowers.” 

Mr. Steevens, in a note to the Tempest, Act IV. 
Sc. 2,— 

“Thy banks with pionied and twilled brims, 
Which spongy April at thy hest betrims, 
To make cold nymphs chaste crowns,— 
says, “ If ¢will be the name of any plant, the read- 
ing pionied and twilled may stand.” 

I am at a loss to find what plant is meant by 
twill pant ; and if the question bas not been al- 
ready asked in “N. & Q.,” will you insert this, 
that some one may inform me what it is. I be- 
lieve that Shakspere wrote peonied and lilied 
brims; for unless he did, I cannot see what the 
chaste crowns of cold nymphs were made of. 

S. Beisty. 


” University Disciprixe. — Will you kindly in- 
form me whether the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge can deprive a Master of Arts of that 
degree. Lex. 





Queries With Answers. 


_Covrts or Love. — What were the preroga- 
tives and nature of the “Cour d'Amour”? When 
was the last held, and where can I find books re- 
ferring to it ? M. A. C. 

[Our correspondent will find some account of the 
“Cour d’Amour” in the “ History and Analysis of the 
Ancient Romances of Chivalry, and of the Romantic 
Poems of Italy ; with Dissertations on the Origin, Institu- 
tions, and Ceremonies of Knighthood, &c., with figures 
taken from Monuments of Art. By Dr. J. Ferrario, 4 
vols, 8vo, Milano, 1828-9.” Consult also The Foreign 
Quarterly Review (1830), vol. vi. pp. 357-364, for an ac- 
count of the origin of the Courts of Love, and the causes 
of their suppression ; but more especially an article in 
Cochrane’s Quarterly Review, i. 430, entitled “ The Courts 
of Love in the Middle Ages,” containing notices of the fol - 
‘owing works, The Love-Courts of the Middle Ages, and 
their Decrees or Judgments: a Contribution to the History 
of Chivalry and of Romantic Jurisprudence. Leipzig, 
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1821, 8vo. Contributions toa Knowledge of Romantic 
oetry, by F. Diez. Part I. Berlin, 1825, 8vo. The Ro- 
Edited by I. Bekker. 
Berlin, 1829, 4to. ] 


Herypone. — In Gilpin’s Life of John Wycliff 
(see his Lives, 2nd edit. p. 49), he says “ that 
while Courtney, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
sitting in court, discussing Wycliff’s heresies, a 
violent earthquake shook the monastery.” He 
further says, “* Wycliff would often merrily speak 
of this accident, and would call the assembly the 
council of the herydone ; herydone being the old 
English word for earthquake.” Can you say in 
what old English writers this word occurs, and 
from what it is derived ? R. W. 

[We think it probable that this word is a compound, 
from ép, much, and dovéw, to agitate. Eridone would be 
nearer the mark; but our forefathers were not particu- 
lar. There is, however, the doubtful word ¢pidiwis (eridi- 


nes, much agitated), 


Karvoy épevyouevy eprdtvea, 
Vomiting tumultuous smoke, where vepidiwéa has been 
suggested conjecturally. ] 


Cuartes I,—I have been informed that bio- 
graphical sketches have appeared within the last 
few years of the persons who comprised the jury, 
and those who signed the death-warrant of Charles 
I. Will you kindly say when, or by whom, they 
were printed ? S. D. L. 

[Perhaps the following work is the one required: The 
Trials of Charles the First, and of some of the Regicides : 
with Biographies of Bradshaw, Ireton, Harrison, and 
others. 1Zmo, 1832. Published in the Family Library. 
The names of the Commissioners occur at p. 23. ] 


Tuomas's “ Historre or Irais,” etc. — Can 
you give me information as to the value of the 
following books which I have in my possession ? 
Of the one the title-page has been lost. The sub- 
ject of the work is a description and history of 
the several States of Italy. In the preface it is 
dedicated to “John Erle of Warrewicke, Visconte 
Litle,” by “ Wylliam Thomas.” London, 1549. 
This volume was bound in real boards, a portion 
of which still remains. ‘The other is entitled The 
Christian Disputations, by Master Peter Viret. 
Translated out of French into English by John 
Brooke of Ashe. Printed at London, 1579. What 
is the title of the former work? Are they at all 
curious or scarce? Any communication with 
respect to them would be gladly received. 

A. 8. P.A. BR. 

[The first work is entitled The Historie of Italie, a 
boke excedyng profitable to be redde: Because it in- 
treateth of the astate of many and diuers common 
weales, how thei haue ben, and now be gouerned. Anno 
Domini M.p.xtrx. For some account of the author, Wil- 
liam Thomas, consult Wood's Athene Oxonienses (Bliss), 
i. 218; see also Herbert’s Typog. Antiq. p. 851. It was 
reprinted in 1561 and 1562. The prices given by Lowndes 
vary from 5s. to 2/. 5s. — Brooke’s translation of Viret’s 
Christian Disputations is somewhat scarce, the Rev. ll. F. 
Lyte’s copy fetched 14s. } 
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Relies. 
SPARTAN DUPLICITY. 
(3 S. i. 51, 178.) 


It seems very problematical whether this sup- 
posed characteristic of the Lacedemonians was 
not the result of the discipline enforced by the 
Spartan government, the object of which was to 
render the people ‘expert in the stratagems of 
war: (“and, indeed, no civil or politic constitu- 
tions have been more celebrated than that of 
Lycurgus by the best authors of ancient story 
and times.” —Sir W. Temple's Miscell., i. 156.) 

In Menander’s Reliqguie, I find nothing per- 
tinent unless it be Aaxwyixal «Acides. “ The La- 
conic keys,” says Chubb, in Excerpt Minutes of 
Procee dings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
vol. ix., “consisted of three single teeth in the 
figure of the letter E; which form may still be 
seen in ancient cabinets.” With these, Aristo- 
phanes associates the idea of secretiveness, since 
he calls them «Acidia xpurra KaxonOécrara; but we 
have no reason for concluding they were invented 
by aJack Sheppard. See Meursii Miscell. Lacon., 
lib. ii. cap. 17. 

rhe testimony of Euripides and Aristophanes 
is that of inveterate enemies, and probably in- 
fected with malicious misrepresentation. Notwith- 
standing that this duplicity has been attributed to 
the Lacedemonians, not only by ancient writers, 
but by moderns whose judgment could not have 
been warped by their passions, I shall dispute the 
justice of this charge, although I am not aware 
that anyone has yet vindicated this heroic people. 

Diogenes Laertius (lib. ix. segm. 37,) attributes 
the adage — “ Speech is the shadow of deeds” — 
to Democritus ; but Isidorus Pelusiota, as quoted 
by Ménage in Observat. ad Diog. Laert. in loco, 
ascribes it to the Lacedemonians, lib. iii. Ep. 232. 
[ Bibl. Patrum, 1618, v. part u.; Bibl. Maxima, 
vii.]; and mentions an instance of their detesta- 
tion of a man known to be dishonest — “ei ne 
probam quidem sententiam pronunciare licebat.”’ 
Another man, Ctesiphon, they banished because 
he had vaunted he could discourse a whole day on 
any subject proposed to him, inasmuch as speech 
is sO precious a treasure that it ought not to be 
used but for necessity. And Plutarch, in his 
Apophthegmata Laconica, mentions the saying of 
Epenetus: “Omnium peccatorum et injuriarum 
causam esse homines mendaces,” (Oxon., 1795, 
i. 615.) 

From these Laconiec anecdotes, the inference 
may surely be drawn that an Athenian who in- 
genuously admits (Aristoph. Acharn. Act II. 
Se. 5.), it matters not whether he is a character 
only or the poet himself, — 

= "Bye 82 prod pév AaxeSatuoviovs odddpa, 
K¢evros 6 Toceduv, dvr: Tarapy beds 
Seicas, aracw éuBddor rag oixias.” 





is disqualified from being one of the jury; and 
| that a Spartan would be justified in opposing his 
| right to be empanelled in the words of Menan. 
| der: — 
oa ° . . Meudouai cor 700d", dre 
Xpnord we Adyovr’ ove eb roujcey tpordonas,” 

The verses containing the imprecation of Di- 
| exopolis, as above, were written thirty-two years 
after a very destructive earthquake ; which, ac- 
cording to Pausanias, left not a house standing: 
and he adds as the cause of this calamity, the fact 
| of the Lacedemonians having violated the right 
of sanctuary, and inflicted death on suppliants 
who had fled for protection into a temple of Nep- 
tune at Tenarus. For other authorities refer to 
Meursii Miscell. Laconica, lib. ii. 16. 

“ . . ‘ . Art well advis’d 

To what encounter, heart of mine, thou’rt buckled, 

Who now must proffer speech and full defence 

For Sparta? ” — Aristoph. idid. (Mitchell) i. 65. 


This certainly is a strong confirmation of the 
common allegation; and I must admit that the 
policy was worse than impolitic which sanctioned 
the treachery exercised upon the Helots, and 
such eru Ity as is perhaps unparalleled in history, 
except where we find in religious wars — “ Cross 
arrayed against Cross, Christ against Christ.” See 
Athenian Letters, ii. 350; Grote, vi. 501; and 
compare the cruelties inflicted on the English by 
the Dutch in the East Indies, in Mill's British 
India, and the tracts relating to Amboyna. 

It must be granted that the Laced«emonians 
were illiterate, and consequently were exposed to 
the obloquy which their rivals, the democratic 
countrymen of Timon of Athens, were ready to 
promulgate without c mtradiction. I doubt not, 
however, but that many passages can be produced 
from ancient writers conveying honourable men- 
mon,” as teaching by 





tion of “patiens La 
example : — 
“ Nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus.” 
Bisitioturcar, CHeTHAM. 


MATTHEW WASBROUGH AND THE STEAM 
ENGINE. 
(2™ S. vi. 29.) 

This ingenious and very promising mechanician 
was the son of a Bristol brass founder, and was 
born at the house, No. 3, Narrow Wine Street, 
in that city; and baptized at the church of St. 
Peter, in which parish the above street is situated, 
November 18th, 1753. lis father was at the 
time in partnership with Mr. Roger Rice, who 
had established this the oldest business of the 
kind in Bristol, on the premises referred to, 
1726, where it has ever since been carried on by 
some member of the family until the month ol 
Mareb, 1848, when Mr. Rice Wasbrough, the 
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last of that name connected with it, died, and the 
late Mr. ‘Thomas Hale, who had long been asso- 


ciated with him, became the head of the firm. To | 


this business Matthew Wasbrough was, at a pro- 
per age, introduced, and clock-making at that 
time forming an important branch of the trade, 
and the mind of the future inventor running in 
the direction of machinery, he was very naturally 
led to investigate the subject with a view to the 
introduction of improvements in his own peculiar 
department of it. He soon conceived the idea of 
making a machine that would drive the whole of 
the lathes employed in the manufactory to which 
he was attached (some twenty-five in number), 
and he accordingly, after much patient toil, con- 
structed a steam-engine (which he erected in a 
small building still remaining) beneath the clock- 
maker's workshops. ‘To this machine he added 
the fly-wheel, which was intended to produce a 
steady and uniform force, and of which I shall 
show that he was the inventor. At p. 157 of Hugo 
Reid’s account of the steam-engine is given “A 
Sketch of the Double-acting Steam-engine of 
James Watt, invented by him in 1782;” which, 
however, is nearly three years after Matthew 
Wasbrough had patented his invention, which is 
described as his “ New invented machine or piece 
of mechanism, which, when applied to a steam- 
engine, or any reciprocal movement, produces a 
circular or rotative movement without the medium 
of a water-wheel.” This is, unquestionably, the 
first mention of such an invention having been 
perfected; the date of the patent of which is March 
10th, 1779. 

It appears, however, that about the same time 
other master-minds were directed to the same 
subject; but Matthew Wasbrough was in ad- 
vance of them all. Picard's rotative motion was 
patented in 1780, and that of James Watt fol- 
lowed, being “ Inrolled 23rd of February, 1782 ;” 
that is, as already intimated, nearly three years 
after that of Matthew Wasbrough! There can, 
therefore, I conceive, be no error in ascribing the 
invention of the fly-wheel or rotative motion of 
the steam-engine to a Bristol citizen; although it 
has been customary to award that honour to the 
Birmingham mechanist, James Watt. 

Towards the close of 1780, Mr. Wasbrough 
communicated with the commissioners of the navy 
on the subj ject of his newly patented ste im-engine, 
and on January 21st, 1781, he received an order to 
erect one without delay at the Deptford victua 
ling : yard, for the purpose of grinding corn. The , 
engine was at once commenc ed, and was progres- 
sing favour: ibly ; the castings necessary to com- 
plete it were ordered in Bristol by the inventor, 
as directed by the authorities at the N ivy Board 
and great expense had been incurred by him in 
the work, when, through the intervention of a 
jealous offici: il, he received in the following July 


with much astonishment, and when his engine was 
nearly finished, an intimation that it would not be 
required! Disappointed in realising his long- 
cherished hopes of bringing his invention into 
public notice, under the auspices of the govern- 
ment, and suffering at the time from severe indis- 
position, brought on by anxiety and the pecuniary 
losses he had sustained in perfe cting his invention, 
he was seized with a fever, of which he died, Oct. 
21st, 1781, and when he had but just completed 
his twenty-eighth year. The Bristol Journal of 
that date speaks thus of him : — 

“The public have to deplore in him the loss of one of 
the first mechanics in the kingdom, whose early genius 
brought to perfection that long-wished-for desideratum, 
the applying the powers of the fire-engine to rotular 
movements. Upon these principles he lived long enough 
to complete several ingenious pieces of mechanism, of 
which the corn and flour mills of Messrs. Young & Co. in 
Lewin’s Mead (Bristol) are striking monuments of his 
extensive abilities. His name, therefore, will be handed 
down with veneration to the latest posterity. 

Another local paper (the Bristol Gazette) also 
says of him, that — 

“Without wishing to detract from the great merit and 
genius displayed by the late Mr. Watt, in maturing the 
powers of steam, and applying it through the medium of 
mechanism to the various purposes which excite the ad- 
miration and astonishment of the world, we think it not 
inconsistent to notice the claims of a gentleman, formerly 
our fellow-citizen, to the honour of that invention on 

tich the chief utility of the steam-engine de pends, viz. 
the rotative motion, whic h Mr. Watt live 1 long enough 
to perfect in ajl its various principles and modifications, 
whilst his contemporary was prematurely cut off; and 
were it not for the record inserted in one of our predeces- 
sor’s papers [ alluding to the notice of him given above ], 
perhaps there are but few living who are acquainted with 
a fact which affords an additional proof that Bristol has 
had a due share in promoting the progress of the arts and 
sciences in this instance.” 

Mr. Watt himself says, upon the invention of 
the rotative motion — 

‘One of Matthew Wasbrough’s rotative engines was 
erect ted at Birmingham, for a rolling mill, and was much 
talked of. This set me again to think upon the subject, 

I brow, tht to my remembrance my former meditations 
moon the crank, the date of which I cannot ascertain,” 

And again he says, “I have at times had my 
thoughts a good deal upon the subject, but I have 
not hit upon anything decisive.” From Watt's 
own statement, then, it is clear that Matthew 
Wasbrough had not only applied the crank to pro- 
duce a rotative motion, but that he had also erected 
a steam-engine at Birmingham with both in use, 
while Watt had only been thinking how the one 
micht be made to produce the — But further 
he says, “ Matthew had added a fly-w heel, which, 
as Sar as I know, was the Jirst time it had been em- 
ploy ed for th ut p urpose Pte the obtaini ung the mo- 
Grorce Pryce. 





tion in que sti 
Bristol City Library. 


* Watt's Letters to his son, quoted in Muirhead’s Lif 


of James Watt, p. 281. 











CLUB. 
(2" S. vii. 386.) 

Mr. Bucktown rightly rejects the fanciful de- 
rivation assigned to this word by Carlyle; and he 
also rightly, I think, refers its origin to the verb 
to club [together]. But I dissent from him when 
he says “the origin of the noun need not be 
sought beyond its verb;” inasmuch as the verb 
to club itself probably comes from the noun club 
=, according to Johnson, “the shot or dividend of 
a reckoning paid by the company in just pro- 
portions.” This club he says Skinner derives from 
the A. S. cleofan (sic), to divide, our cleave, and 
this derivation seems to me very plausible, for 
does not dividend, which has a similar meaning, 
come from divide, and is not share (which is the 
same word as [plough-]share), connected with the 
A. S. sceran, (to cut off, divide, part), Germ. 
scheren, and our shear? ‘The only question is 
whether club may not come from the same word 
cleave = to adhere. 
of men have been named from words which im- 
ply both separation and cohesion. Thus company 
comes from cum and panis (cf. Germ. Kumpan) ; 
committee, from cum and mittere ; associution, from 
socius; confederacy, from cum and faedus — but 
party from ‘part; section, sect (also an united body 
of men) from secare, to cut, divide; division [of 
an army] from divide, &c. 

In fact, any number of men associated together, 
e. g., a club, are united (cleave = adhere), as far 
as they themselves are concerned (though even 
the united body is cleft into members who have 
their individual interests), but are disunited, sepa- 
rated (cleave = divide), as far as the rest of the 
world * are concerned (sect, party, &c.). 

But, though cleave in its two different meanings 


is both spelled and pronounced alike in Eng., in’ 


many other languages the two words are distin- 
guished by a slight difference f in form, and we 
will therefore examine from which root the word 
club has probably arisen. 

Creave (adhere). In Goth., I do not find the 
word. Old High Germ., fliban{ (imp. Aleib), 
hleibjan (imp. kleibta, kleipti) or chleipan, whilst 
kleb and kleitb mean glue. Mid. High Germ., 
kleiben (imp. kleipte) to make to cleave, smear, 
hlében (imp. hlébete) and kliben (imp. kleip). Ang.- 
Sax., cleofian, or more commonly clifian. Dut. 
kleven; Dan., klebe; Swed., klibba ; Low Germ., 
hliven, and kleven; Mod. Germ., kleben. 


* Thus one of the German words for association, club, is 
geschlossene Gesellschaft, lit. CLOSED or CLOSE society, i. e., 
a society shut off from the rest of the world — from which 
all but members are excluded. 

+ This difference is never so great as to obscure the 
affinity. 

} Graff refers this word, or rather its root A/ib, to the 
Sansk. root lip (illinere), a guttural (ch, k) having been 
prefixed. 


It is certain that companies | 


| long to what is called the weak conj. 
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These verbs seem generally to be reg. or to be- 
So we say 
cleave, clave, and cleaved. 

Creave (divide, split). Old High Germ., Alix. 
ban* (imp. klaub, klub, klob). Mid. High Germ., 
hlieben (imp. kloup) or kliefen = to be almost en- 
tirely separated, but so that some parts still 
remain hanging, Alében (trans.), whence klobe 
(kliubu), a split or cleft stick for catching birds, 
Ang.-Sax., cleafun, and perhaps, clifian, (cleofa, a 
cleft, chasm). Iceland., kliufa (hlofi, a cleft). Low 
Germ., Aliven, Fries. kliewe. Dut., kloven; Dan, 
hlive; Swed., klyfva; Germ., hklieben, ° kliben 
(though spalten is the word in common use). 

Here the older verbs seem to be mostly irre. 
gular. Comp. our cleave, clave, clove, cleft. 

If these two lists be compared, it will be seen at 
once that, as far as form goes, club is much more 
like the various equivalents of cleave (to split), 
indeed the word itself, only spelled with a h, may 
be found among them. 

The weapon club also (Old Eng. clobb—Halliw.), 
appears to be derived from cleave (to split), so that 
its original meaning would seem to have beena 


piece of wood split off from another. Cf. supra hloie 


(kliubu) a split stick for catching birds, Low Germ. 
Kluve, Swed. klubba (club, mace). The Germ, 
Kolben, the round end of a club (Keule), seems to 
have arisen from a transposition of the Z and 0, and 
so the Dutch kolf, from which probably comes 
goff, the game, sometimes written golf. 
Originally, therefore, a club does not seem to 
have been a weapon with a large, rounded, bulb- 
ous extremity as it is now. But this meaning is 
very evident in the Germ.'Kolben, which in Streit- 
holben, means a club, mace, but more generally is 
used to denote a retort, an instrument with a nar- 
row stem and large globular end; whilst Kloten 


| (cf. supra klobe) in Germ. means, something cleft, 





a wedge, or wedge-shaped piece of wood, and also 
a lump, mass, or bundle, so that here too we have 
union and disunion combined. This word reminds 
us of the Lat. globusf, with which it is thought by 
many to be allied. Glomus, a clue, ball of thread, 
is considered to be allied to globus, and our clue 
(clew), Old H. Germ. cliwa, or cluvia, cliuwa, 
Mid. H. Germ. fliuwe, A. S. cleow, cliwe, is pro- 
bably akin to cleave (adhere). The Lat. clavus 
(nail) and our claw} are also no doubt akin to 
cleave (imp. clave, to split) and many other words 
might be shown to belong to the same family. 

In conclusion, club is evidently, as far as form 





* Or chliuban, as in Old High Germ. & at the beginning 
of a word is very frequently replaced by ch. 

+ Globus means not only any spherical mass or lump, 
but also a dense body, troop of people, so that club (associa- 
tion) might be considered akin to it. be 

t The claws of a dog or other animal are as much divi- 
sions of a hoof, as the two parts into which a cows hoot 
is divided. 
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js concerned, derived from cleave (to split), but in 
signification it would seem to be more closely 
allied to cleave (to adhere). It is not surprising 
that two verbs, identical in form (in Eng.) and 
connected in signification, should sometimes co- 
alesce. 

A good illustration of the eonnection between 
the ideas of division and union is afforded by the 
two equivalent words partner and associé, the 
former pointing especially to the division of profits, 
the latter to the community of interests. A French- 
man comparing these two words would scarcely 
fail to declare them faithful representatives of the 
character of the two nations to which they belong, 
and he would contrast the selfish, egotistical ten- 
dencies of the Englishman with the expansive, 
world-embracing aspirations of the Frenchman. 

IF’, Cuance. 





Parm: Roman Feet (3"¢ §. i. 230.) — This 
measure, which is commen in the south of Europe, 
does not represent the “palm” or width of the 
hand, as in North Europe, but the span, or 
stretch-out of the hand from the extreme of the 
thumb to that of the fingers. It, however, varies 
very much in Italy. In English inches and de- 
cimals it is — 


At Rome - 8.796 
st - 8347—for cloth measure. 
In Sicily - 9.530 
In Sardinia - 9.808 
At Naples - 10.382 


At Florence - 11,490 

The Spanish palmo, or 12 dedos, is 8.346. 
Maritornes therefore would have a little over 4 ft. 
10 in. in height. 

It is not generally known, and it may be of 
much interest to your readers to be told, that the 
late celebrated architect and antiquary Luigi 
Canina made a great number of inquiries as to 
length of the ancient Roman foot. He measured 
very carefully the Antonine and Trajan columns, 
and found them (exclusive of their pedestals and 
some pieces let in to repair them) exactly alike. 
This height, which was known to have been 100 
Roman feet, was measured with extreme care by 
means of rods of wood carefully dried, and found 
to be exactly 29.635 French metres. Measuring 
chains were then constructed of this length, and 
the Roman miles (mille passuum) carefully mea- 
sured down the Appian Way as far as the 12th 
mile, and were found to correspond with the 
traditional sites of the mile-stones. The great 
length of these measurements being such an ex- 
tensive check, their accuracy was at once accepted 
by the Roman archwologists as the best authority 
known. This would make the ancient Roman foot 
11.6753 English inches; and the mile 4861.41 
English feet : being about one-eleventh less than 
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our English mile of 5280 feet. For rough reckoning 
the antiquary may deduct one-eleventh from Ro- 
man miles to bring them into English ; or may 
add one-tenth to English miles to bring them 
into Roman, the ratio being 10 : 11, but inversely, 
There is a common error in supposing the Roman 
mile, or mille passuum, was a thousand paces or 
single steps. This is not the case; the military 
passus consisted of two steps (gressus), or about 
five feet Roman. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Marttuew Kennepy (3" §. i. 230.) —Kennedy 
was in all probability a priest or Jesuit. There is 
no chance of the names of the Pretender’s titular 
law-officers, who were often ecclesiastics, occurring 
in Smyth’s Chronicles of the Law Officers of Ire- 
land. Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica gives no per- 
sonal notice of Kennedy except the name, mixing 
up with it not only the Chronological, Genealo- 
gical, §c., Dissertation of the Royal Family of 
Stuarts, beginning with Milesius, Paris, 1705, but 
Acts of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, Edinburgh, 1691, fol. Now this must 
be a mistake. It is not easy to see how the same, 
or indeed any, Matthew Kennedy could be the 
author of these Acts, whatever he might have had 
to say concerning them. Apnea wild find that 
the scarce volume by Kennedy on the Stuarts 
was answered by Richard Hay, of Drumboote 
(not to be confounded with John Hay, the Scot- 
tish Jesuit), in an Essay on the Origin of the 
Royal Family of Stuarts, in Answer to Dr. Ken- 
medy's Historical Dissertation, Edinburgh, 1772, 4to, 
republished “ with an Appendix containing several 
ancient curious charters, Edinburgh, 1795,” 4to, 
and whereof a copy exists in the Signet or Advo- 
cates’ library, Edinburgh, or both. Richard Hay 
seems to have concerned himself deeply in the 
vexed questions of Stuart history, since he went 
back upon the reign of Robert II. (grandson of 
King Robert the Bruce) to produce a Vindication of 
Elizabeth More from the Imputation of being a 
Concubine, and her Children from the Tache of 
Bastardy, 1723, 4to. Crawford, the historian of 
the Stuart family, is awfully indignant upon this 
point, saying : — 

“ This scandalous aspersion, that’s not only injurious 
to the succeeding Kings of Scotland, but to many foreign 
princes who have intermarried with our Royal Family, 
is absolutely false in itself; as will appear from many 
original charters and many authentic records yet extant.” 

He quotes Hay's Charters, but never mentions 
his name, and both completely ignore “ Milesius.” 
There would seem to have been an incomprehen- 
sible antagonism betwixt these Hays and Ken- 
nedys. The only other production, for instance, 
of Dr. Kennedy's, recorded by’ Watt, is an an- 
swer to a letter a century old: — 

“ Response & une lettre que la Pere de la Haye, Réli- 


gieux Ecossais de l’ordre de S. Genevieve a Ecrite a my 
| 








Lord Duc de Perth, du 4 septembre, 1612; avec la lettre 
du Pere de la Haye. Paris, 1715, 8vo.” 
Suotto Macpurr. 

Matthew Kennedy, LL.D., the author of this 
book, was made a Master in Chancery in Ireland 
by King James II., after what is called his ab- 
dication, by patent, dated 3rd May, 1689. — Liber 
Hibernia, vol. i. pt. ii, p. 21. Jonun Macrean. 

Hammersmith. 


Rev. Curisroruer Bracxwoop (3" §. i. 228.) 


W. W.S. will find notices of this person, and of 


his works, in 

1. Brook's Lives of the Puritans, vol. iii. 389. 

2. Ivimey’s History of the English Baptists, 
vol. ii. pp. 224, 230—233, and 577; which last re- 
ference is doubtful. 

3. Wood's Athene Oxonienses, elited by Dr. 
Bliss, vol. iii. col. 431. 2, where we learn of Thomas 
Blake that he wrote and published Birth’s Privi- 
lege; or, Right of Infants’ Baptism, Lond. 1644, 
4to:— 

“In which year one Charles (a mistake for Christopher) 
Blackwood, having published a book entitled The Storm- 
ing of Antichrist in his Two strong Garrisons of Compul- 
sion of Conscience and Infants’ Baptism, Sc., our author 
came out with another book entitled Jnfunts’ Baptism 
freed from Anti-Christianism against Mr. Blackwood, Xc., 


Lond. 1645, 4to.” 
D. B. 


Travers Famiry (3 §, i. 231.) — The follow- 
ing extract from the Registers of S. Peter le Poer, 
London, is at Mr. Young’s service : — 

* 1629, April 9. Married, Sir Thomas Travers and Mrs, 
Eliyn Alleine, wid.” 

I regret that I can give no information about 
Sir Thomas. C. J. R. 

In a small volume on Spencer and his poetry, 
published in 1845 by George Craik, and about the 
end of the work, is an account of the above fa- 
mily, which differs somewhat from Mr. Young's, 
and also adds some particulars: one statement in 
it, however, that John Travers and the poet 
Spenser probably came to Ireland together, dif- 
fers from what I once heard from the late Mr. 
John Travers of Garrycloyne (there also men- 
tioned), viz., that John Travers, the first comer, 
was brought over by Bishop Lyon, and was by 
him made registrar of the diocese of Cork. I be- 
lieve there is proof that John was succeeded in 
that office by his son Robert, before the latter be- 
came Vicar-General, Several clergy of the name 
were about that time promoted to benefices in the 
county of Cork, but how they were related to 
John I know not; neither do I believe it is quite 
certain that the Garrycloyne branch mentioned in 
the foregoing work, were descended from John, the 
second son of Sir Robert, as there stated. They 
are all there said to be descended from a Bryan 
Travers, and Sir Robert is said to have had a 
brother, Zachary Travers. I mention these names 
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| because similar ones occur in the printed proceed- 
|ings of the English Court of Chancery, temp. 
Elizabeth, with this qualification, that “ Zuchan” 
is one of the names there printed, and was so pro- 
bably by mistake for “ Zachary.” 
There is a tradition that Richard Travers, son 
of Sir Robert, when he was sheriff of the county 
| of Cork, suffered by the conduct of his under 
sheriff very heavy loss, which depressed the con- 
dition of his descendants. A. Z. 


A Dainxtna Mayor.—In a Minor Note of 
“N. & Q.” (3" S. i. 206), mention is made of the 
election of a new mayor at Southampton, a.p. 1665, 
whose merit was to overcome the rest of the electors 
in drinking. Perhaps this may have been a ge- 
neral custom in bygone times, at least it may in- 
terest some readers of “N. & Q.” to know that 
the same refined and intelligent method of electing 
a mayor was continued at the village of Crosby, 
near Liverpool, so recently as the year 1832, to 
my own knowledge, when Thomas Brining, the 
owner of the house where I lodged, was so elected. 
The revels lasted through the night, and when the 
new day dawned Thomas alone was found in his 
seat, the rest were all under the table. M. F. 

Sr. appreviAtep To T. (3S. i. 75, 219.)— 
On the south side of the centre tower of Lichfield 
Cathedral there is suspended, partly outside, 3 
small bell. It is used to summon people to the 
daily prayers; and is called Tanthony, for St. 
Anthony’s bell. P. Ilurcuinson. 


RATS LEAVING A Srnxina Sup (2" S. xii. 
502; 3S. i. 78.)—When the water rises in 3 
ship's ceiling, rats are obliged to leave, or they 
would be drowned: hence, sailors infer the shipis 
not seaworthy, or wants good pumping, when this 
occurs. 

It reminds me of a cunning plan of a Welch 
captain, whose ship was infested with rats, some 
years ago in Liverpool. He found out there was 
a cheese ship in the basin ; and getting along side 
about dusk, left all hatches open, kept watch, saw 
them over into his neighbour, ana then slipped 
his moorings. GeorGe LiorD. 

Thurstonland. 

Srow’s Survey (3™ S: i. 211.)—The interpola- 
tions of Munday and Strype in the text of Stow 
are a fertile source of error and confusion. The 
passage quoted by Unyre is a good specimen. I 
have just met with another to which I desire to 
draw attention, in the hope that I may thereby 
enable Mr. Smiles to ccrrect an error in his Lives 
of Engineers, an opportunity for which will doubt- 
less ere long be afforded him by the demand for 2 
second edition of that very interesting work. In 
his account of Hugh Middleton he states, that 
Stow took great interest in the New River works, 
and occasionally visited them while in progres 
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Now as Stow died in 1605, and the works were 
not commenced until 1609, this is evidently in- 
correct. The only copy of the Survey to which I 
have access at present is the reprint (8vo, London, 
Whittaker & Co. 1842) from the edition of 1603, 


which of course gives me no clue to the origin of 


the error into which Mr. Smiles has fallen; and 
it would seem almost incredible that such an as- 
sertion as the above could be found in any of the 
posthumous editions, as, however much an editor 
might be disposed to improve his author's text by 
the addition of omitted facts (and even this with- 
out acknowledgment, is unpardonable), we should 
scarcely expect that any one would go to the 
length of making him speak of witnessing person- 
ally events which did not take place until years 
after his death! ‘That such is the case in the pre- 
sent instance, and that Mr. Smiles has actually 
written on the authority of the pseudo-Stow, and 
not taken his information at second-hand, is ap- 
parent from another passage, a few pages further 
on, where he says (vol.i. p. 128), in alluding to 
the benefits conferred on the metropolis by the in- 
troduction of the New River water, “ Stow par- 
ticularly mentions the case of a fire which broke 
out in Broad Street, on the 12th November, 1623,” 
&e. In the cases before us we have dates which 
enable us to prove the interpolation, and at the 
same time to disprove the statements contained in 
them; but what is to be our cuide if the text has 
been similarly tampered with in the relation of 
events which occurred in the lifetime of Stow? 
The last edition (1603), published under his own 
eye, as well as its predecessor in 1598, i3 now so 
scarce that those who wish to have the “ plain un- 
varnished tale” may congratulate themselves on 
being able to procure for a very few shillings that 
which, in the absence of the original, is next best, 
the reprint already referred to. It is evidently 
unsafe to quote Stow as an authority for any 
statement found in any edition of his Survey, ex- 
cepting the two published during his life, and the 
reprint just mentioned. Q. 


Tuomas Simon (2™ S. xii. 510; 3™ S. i. 178, 
218).—In the return made of resident strangers 
in the city of London in 1618, in Walbrook 
Ward, appears Peter Simon, born in Blackfriars, 
trading beyond seas, son of Peter Simon, born at 
Rouen under the French king. The whole re- 
turn is in the press for the Camden Society. 

Wa. Durrant Cooper. 


: Ina return of aliens now in the course of pub- 

lication by the Camden Society, are the following 

entries. The date of the return is 1618, and is 

thus headed, “A Return of the Names of Stran- 

gers resident within the City of London, and the 

Liberties thereof taken in the M 1yoralty of Geo. 
ler, Knt.,” &e.:— 


“ Walbrooke Warde. 

“Peter Simon, borne in Blackfriers, tradeing beyond 
seas, sonne of Peter Simon, borne in Roan, under the 
sovereignty of the French King. 

™ Bishopgate Ward. 

“Abraham Semon, borne in London, who confesseth 
himself depending on our Soveraigne Lord King James.” 

Can this have been the brother of the cele- 
brated Tho. Simon, the medallist ? I attach but 
little importance to the orthography, which is very 
lax throughout the whole document. 

Cx. Horrer. 


One Hunprep ann Ninty-rive Years aco 
(2"¢ §. xi. 225.)—— We have advanced another 
year in our parallels. Scarcely three months 
after Louis Quartorze’s Idées Napoliennes had been 
rung in Sam. Pepys’s ears by the grave and 
matter-of-fact Evelyn, Sir Thomas Crewe as- 
tounds them still more by his Gallic Majesty's 
palterings with the Pope : — 

“14 July, 1667, Sir Thomas Crewe yesterday, speak- 
ing of the King of France, how great a man he is, 
‘Why,’ says he, ‘all the world thought that when the 
last Pope died, there would have been such bandying be- 
tween the crowns of France and Spain; whereas, when 
he was asked what he would have his ministers at Rome 
do, “ Why,” says he, “let them choose who they will; if 
the Pope will do what is fit, the Pope and I will be 
friends. If he will not, I will take a course with him; 
therefore, I will not trouble myself.” And thereupon the 
election was despatched in a little time~I think in a 
day—and all ended.’ ” 

Pope Alexander VII. died on 22nd May ; and 
Pope Clement IX. was elected on 20th June, 
1667. Nit Novum. 


teins (3S. i. 206.) —It was with no little 
surprise that I read Mr. Cnance’s elaborate 
essay on the derivation of this word. I thought 
it had been long since decided that we had its 
origin in 
“ Et frustra retinacula tendens 
Fertur equis auriga, neque audit currus habenas.” 
Virg. Georg. i. 512 ; 
and similar passages. In fact the Italians, in 
their redina, retain the three first syllables; 
while the French have made réne in the same 
manner in which they formed souci from sollici- 
tudo, cousin from consanguineus. As to the x in 
the Spanish rienda, it arises from the usage of the 
Spanish language, which inserts or omits a liquid 
ad lib. Thus, the French étresse, poison, messa- 


gier, are, in Spanish, trenza, ponzoia, mensagero ; 


while the Latin mensa, is mesa. 

I as little agree with Mr. Cancer in his iden- 
tification of Jezabel and Isabel. I regard this as 
a mere coincidence, of which there are many ex- 
amples. The Italians have Jsabetta and Isabella, 
and the French Jsabeau, all from Elizabeth. I need 
not say that the commutation of liquids and den- 
tals is common. Pr yper names, by the way, un- 
dergo strange changes. From Jacobus the Spa- 
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niards have made Jago, Diego, Jaime, and we 
ourselves James. Finally, our Jack comes from 
Jankin or Jenkin, not from Jacques as Mr. Cuance 
says. ‘Thos. KeigutT.ey. 

Four-siapep Ciover (2"™ S. ix. 381, 514.) — 
The good fortune supposed to accrue to the finder 
of such rarities as a four-leaved clover, a double- 
topped ash (-leaf) or (and) a green-topped seave, 
is expressed in the following couplet, heard at 
Scarborough : — 

“With a four-leav’d clover, double-topp’d ash and green- 
topp’d seave, 

You may go before the queen’s daughter without 

asking leave,” 

It may be remarked that seaves are the rushes 
of which rush-lights, or rush candles are made. 
The sharp-pointed ends of the seave are almost 
always, if not invariably, brown or withered. 

: OzMonpD. 


Carnivat Custom At BovroGne-sur-MER (2"¢ 
S. xii. 500.) — A custom similar to that mentioned 
by your correspondent Sigma Tav as prevalent 
at Boulogne-sur-mer, still exists at Athens. Thus 
in About’s La Gréce Contemporaine, Paris, 1860 
(p. 245), we have: — 

“Le plus grand plaisir des masques est de prendre une 
longue ligne & pécher et d’attacher une gimblette au bout 
du fil. ‘Tous les enfants accourent dans l’espoir de mordre 
au gateau; mais le giteau recoit cent coups de bec et 
cinquante coups de langue avant d’étre entame ; le pécheur 
le retire vivement des qu'il le voit en danger. II est 
défendu, comme vous pouvez le croire, d’y mettre les 
mains, et toute tentative de ce genre est séverement ré- 
primée. Ce qui ajoute & la bouffonnerie de ce divertisse- 
ment, c’est que la pécheur a soin de sa placer au bord 
d'un ruisseau, et que tout poisson maladroit est bientét 
un poisson dans l'eau.” 

S. C. Linpsay. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 


JurymMaAn'’s Oatn (3 S., i. 52, 138.) —I am 
bound to acknowledge that Mr. Orror’s remark is 
perfectly correct,—and I am much disposed to 
join with him in the astonishment he expresses at 
my having fallen into such a mistake. I must, 
however, beg leave to observe that there are 
words in the juryman’s oath, as now used, which 
do not appear either in the form used at the trial 
of the regicides, or in the earlier form given by 
Mr. Orror from The Book of Oaths, 1649. 
words being, “ and true verdicts give.” 

Is it known when these words were first intro- 
duced ? LuMEN. 

Mepat (2° §S. xi. 172.) — The medal of which 
Patonce desires an explanation is one of twelve 
medals struck on occasion of the Peace of Munster, 
in 1648. It is represented and described in the 
“Histoire Métallique de la République de Hol- 
land, par M. Bizot, nouvelle édition, Amsterdam, 
1688,” vol i. p. 209. The medal in question is 
the sixth in order : — 


These 
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“ La Siziéme.—La Paix et la Justice qui s’entrebaisent, 
Au bas.— Deux tables avec ces paroles, Proxtmo Deo, 
Dieu ¢tant pres de nous.—Au tour. PAx cum Justitia 
FORA TEMPLA ET RURA CORONAT. La Paix accompagnée 
de la Justice fait fleurir le Négoce, la Réligion et l’Agri- 
culture, Revers: La Foi et la Piété qui se donnent les 
mains. Au tour: Fe_ix TERRA FIDES PIETATI vat 
JUNCTA TRIUMPHAT. Heureuse la terre ot la Foi et la 
Piété regnent. Au haut: Le Nom de Dieu en Hebren. 
Dans la Lointain la Ville de Munster.” 

Patonce’s description of the reverse is not 

| quite correct. The embracing figures are Peace 
and Justice. In her right hand, Peace holds a 
caduceus, with palm branch, ears of corn, ‘and a 
sprig of moly. Justice has a sword in her right 
hand, set off with a ribbon caduceus fashion; her 
head behind is adorned with ostrich feathers, not 
stars, as P. supposes. Ozmonp. 

Fripays anp Fast Days (3"'S. i. 192, 235.)— 
I am obliged to F. C. H. for giving me the op- 
portunity of correcting into better shape what I 
said on p. 192. The sentence of which he com- 
plains should have stood thus: “ All other Fri- 
days except the Fridays in Advent and Lent and 
other Ember Fridays, and except any Christmas 
Day which falls on a Friday, are days of ab- 

| stinence.” It is also true that all days in Lent, 
except Sundays, are fast days: Sundays being 
abstinence days in Lent. But this law is subject 
to dispensation. And every Catholic bishop, exer- 
cising ordinary jurisdiction, has the power of 
regulating the observance of Lent as to fasting 
and abstinence. Thus, for example, in England, 
Sundays are relieved from the obligation of ab- 
stinence; and certain other days are changed 
from fasting to abstinence. 

But Good Friday is, as I said, a fast of the 
strictest kind: that is, stricter than any other 
Friday in Lent. Certain articles of food allowed 
on the other Fridays are forbidden on Good Fri- 
day. This is what I meant by saying that “Good 
Friday is a day of the strictest fast.” 

I had not observed that Good Friday had any- 
where been described as a feast. The statement 
of F.C. H. as to “the modern practice in this 
country,” if exact, is as he says, “a deplorable 
abuse.” But, if Good Friday is accepted in any 
country or district as a Feast, the natural, and 
probably inevitable consequence, is, that habits 
will assume the form so vividly characterised by 
| him. D. P. 

Malvern Wells. 

“ Tus Procresse or Pretire” (3" §. i. 141.)— 
I have just observed that Mr. Corrier, in “ The 
Registers of the Stationers’ Company,” says that 
the Progresse of Pietie perhaps never came from 
the press; that it does not seem to be known, and 
that possibly it was by N. Breton. It is certainly 
a very rare book; it was published in 1590 oF 
| 1591, and again in 1596: the author being Joba 
Norden. It was re-printed in the Parker Society 
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Series. An imperfect copy was in the possession 
of the late Mr. Stokes, of Cheltenham ; and from 
the examination of this, the Parker Society Coun- 
cil decided on republishing the book. But as it 
was not complete, the design could not be carried 
out till the discovery of another copy. Diligent 
search was made in public and private libraries 
and country booksellers in vain; and it was not 
till a considerable time had elapsed, that a second 
copy was obtained. It was of a later edition, and 
many alterations had been made. This book 
(perfect) now lies before me. I transcribe the 
title-page : — 

“A Progresse of Pietie; or, The harbour of Heauenly 
harts ease, to recreate the afflicted Soules, of all such as 
are shut vp in onye inward or outward affliction. By 
Tohn Norden. Rom. xii. Continue in Prayer. London: 
Printed by I. Windet, for I. Oxenbridge, and are to be 


soulde in Paule’s Church-yarde, at the signe of the | 


Parrot, 1596.” 
d. A. 
Numismatic Query: THe Srape Guinea (3° 
S. i. 230.) —In the Collezione di Tavole Mone- 
larie, fol. Venice, 1796, under the head “ Inghil- 
terra,” there are drawings of the reverses of two 
guineas of George III.—1. The “ guinea vecchia,” | 
date 1785, on which the imperial arms are repre- 
sented within an ornamental shield; and 2. The 
“guinea nuova,” which is a spade ace guinea, date 
1788. From this it would appear that the spade 
guinea was for the first time coined either in 
1788, or in the year before, 1787, or whence the 
term nuova. The coin mentioned by your corre- 
spondent as his property is probably one of the 
earliest mintage of “ spade guineas.” In my own 
cabinet I have several specimens of these coins, 
but unfortunately I and my cabinet are at pre- 
sent apart. I distinctly remember that at least 
one of them bears the date 1737. 
Cuessporoucu Harserrton. 


1 


Totness. 

Scarnterr Fairy (3™ S, i. 231.) —I am in- 
duced to send your Geyearocist the following | 
arms, as I have never yet met with them in any 
printed authority. ‘They occur at p. 87 of a MS. 
of Suffolk Arms in my possession, collected or 
copied about the time of Geo. I. by some provin- 
cial herald painter, 8vo, pp. 115: — 

“Scarlett, Argent, a cheveron gules, between two | 
cressents in chief, and a battering ram in base of y® 24, 
slung and arm’d azure, corved (sic.) or. Crest: a hunt- 
ing-horn of Durham, annued (sic. annuleted ?), double 
tasselled or. — Given to y® Scarletts by y*® Prince Bishop 
of Durham, anno 1402,” ” : 

The absence in the MS. of any note of descent, 
or usual occurrence of any place of location, leads 
to the inference that the Scarletts, if not residents 
in the county of Suffolk, were in some way or 
another connected with its families as well as 
with the county Palatinate. The Bishop of Dur- 
ham of that period was Walter Skirlawe. H. G. 
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Revative Varve or Horses 1n SHakspeare’s 
Time (3" S. i. 238.) — Fastidious Brisk expresses 
the fancy prices of really good animals in Eliza- 
beth and James's times, perhaps with some exag- 
geration, but probably not very far beyond the 
truth. These prices could not have been moderate 
in former days, any more than in our own. 

The ordinary prices are a totally different thing. 
Upon these I find amongst my adversaria strong 
confirmation of Mr. S. Merryweatuer’s views. 

In the “inventory of all the goods, cattalls, and 
detts of Michell Hampden, Esquier, late of Hart- 
well in the countie of Bucks, deceased, praised in 
March, ann. dni. 1570, et Regine Eliz. xiii°, by 
Thomas Ashfelde, Robert Ashfelde, Thomas Lee, 
and Thomas Saer, and others,” I find the following 
entries under the head “ In the Stable,” viz. : — 


“Ttem, the hobbye_ - - . - yi 
Item, the sorrell geldinge - - . yi 
Item, the graye mare - - - vii 
Item, a horse colte - - - ~ iiii't 
Item, a baye mare - - - - XXx* 
Item, 11 yerlinge coltes - ~ - xl* 
Item, v cart horses - - - 7 xxii 
Item, v mares - - - - vi'! xiii* iiiij¢ ” 


I will observe that at the date of this inventory 


| Shakspeare was only about six years old. The 


highly interesting document, from which I have 
made the foregoing extract, was kindly lent to me 
some time since by Dr. Lee, the present owner 
of Hartwell, the descendant of Michell (or 
Michael) Hampden. The original is preserved 
amongst the invaluable muniments of Hartwell 


House. H. C. C. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Selections from the Poetry of the Afghans from the 16th 
to the 19th Century, literally translated from the Original 
Pushto; with Notices of the different Authors, and Re- 
marks on the Mystic Doctrine and Poetry of the Sufis. By 
Captain H.G Raverty, H.M. 3rd Bombay Native In- 
Santry. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Every one who contributes to our better knowledge of 
the character, habits, and modes of thought of any of 
those vast races, whom Providence for some wise purpose 


| has brought under English influence, does good service 


both to them and to us. Captain Raverty, therefore, is 
entitled to the good word, not only of every student of 
popular literature, and of every ethnologist, for the present 
curious illustrations of the poetry and mysticism of the 
Afghans, but his work deserves the attention of all who 
are likely to enter into any political relations with the 
bold, hardy, and imaginative race, of whose poets we 
have in the work before us many extremely interesting 
specimens. But Captain Raverty has done yet better 
service than by publishing these translations from the 
Pushto or Afghan language: for he has given us both 
a Grammar and Dictionary of that language, which are 
highly commended by those qualified to judge of their 
merits; and also a series of selections, prose and poetical, 
from Afghan writers. 
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Domestic Annals of Scotland, from the Reformation to 
the Revolution, By Robert Chambers, F.R.S.E. 2 Vols. 
(Chambers. ) 

Domestic Annals of Scotland, from the Revolution to the 
Rebellion of 1745. By Robert Chambers, F.R.S.E. 
(Chambers. ) 

While we are willing to admit that there is something 
thoroughly exciting in studying the public history of 
States—their wars, revolutions, gradual development, or 
ultimate decadence—it is unquestionably no less interest- 
ing to study the people in their social rather than their 
political character; and while watching their advance in 
the scale of nations, to note their domestic and material 
progress. No better proof of this could be furnished than 
by the three volumes whose titles stand transcribed at 
the head of this notice. In these has Mr. Chambers, 
with infinite research, accumulated a mass of materials 
illustrative of the Domestic Annals of Scotland; so that, 
while from the abundance of gossip and anecdote con- 
tained in them, they form a history fuil of amusement ; 
on the other hand, from the judicious manner in which 
Mr, Chambers draws from these stores of gossip and 
anecdote, matter of instruction and warning, his book is 
one which may be referred to with advantage, not only 
by the mere student of human nature, or the poring an- 
tiquary, but by the naturalist, the statist, and the poli- 
tical economist. 
of the book. 

Books Recrrvep, — 

Manual of Wood Curving, wi h pra tical Instructions f 
Lear ners of the Art, and Orn and Selected Designs. 
By William Bemrose. With an Introduction by Llewel- 
lynn Jewitt, F.S.A. (J. H. Parker.) 

This promises to be a very useful book, more especially 
to amateur carvers—a rapidly increasing class among 
us. ‘The directions are plain and intelli ind many 
of the illustrations are of great beauty. 

The Journ f Sacred Literature and B 
Edited by B. Harris Cowper. No. 1. New Series, 
liams & Norgate.) 

Re with learning and biblical ige, this 
First Number of a New Series affords a good opportu- 
nity to new subscribers to commence taking in the work. 
As a are offered the twenty-six num- 
bers of the ympleted at the reduced price 
of Two 


The 
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knowl 


temptation, they 


Peries just « 
sul e 
Midshipman ; ng « 
his own early Career, jrom Fragme nis of Voyage s and Tr i- 
vels. By Captain Basil Hall. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Chis new volume of our worthy Publishers’ beautiful 
Series of Pocket Volumes cannot fail to be popular. 
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Exnipirion or Avtocrapus.—On Thursday evening 
the 3rd inst. the Society of Antiquaries opened an Exhi- 
bition of Autographs of unequalled interest and scarcity, 
illustrating the literature of the United Kingdom up to 
the ssion of Queen Victoria. The walls of the So- 
ciety’s stately apartments were lined and their tables 
covered with a great number of the choicest specimens. 
The principal contributor to the exhibition, Mr. John 
Young, F.S.A. — ninety of whose unequalled collection of 
autographs, consisting of autographs of Raleigh, Cam- 
den, Bacon, Laud, Selden, Cowley, Jeremy Taylor, Cla- 
rendon, Sir Thomas Browne, Dugdale, Waller, Boyle, 
ft, Tillotson, Dryden, Pepys, Sir William Temple, 
Evelyn (a most curious letter about his collection 

hs), Kerr, Addison, Newton, Bentley, Pope, 
Swift, I ing, Sterne, Johnson, Burns, Porson, Bishoy 
Watson ott, Franklin, each of them 
illustrated by the choicest engraved specimens of th« 
best portraits, ran round the entire room —communicated 
to the Society a kind of talking catalogue raisonné of 


ti 


Sancr 


ke, 


> Southey, Gibbon, 


ulobio. raj hical Sketches of 
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them. The President, Earl Stanhope, exhibited the og. 
ginal draught of the Maid of Athens, in the handwriti 


| of its author, Lord Byron; a letter of Benjamin Franklig 


A good Index adds greatly to the value | 


to the grandfather of the present Earl Stanhope, giving 
the writer’s opinion of Lord Chatham as an orator andg 
statesman; and two letters of Lord Bolingbroke (jn 
French) to the Abbé Alary. Foremost among the valg- 
able autographs exhibited by Mr. Tite, Vice-President of 
the Society, must be named an unpublished holograph 
letter of Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, and some verges 
by Milton, written on the fly-leaf of Rosse’s Del Hale 
conium; the MSS. of two of the Waverley novels, and 
of Southey’s Madoc; and a splendid holograph letter of 
Archbishop Leighton. Mr. Salt, F.S.A., exhibited oneof 
the scarcest of autographs (except when found ing 
book), that of Izaak Walton. Mr. Winter Jones exbj- 
bited a very curious volume of corr spondence between 
Johnson and Dr. Dodd. ‘The Rev. J. F. Russell, FLSA, 
sent some holograph letters of Addison, Laud, and Mor 
ton, &c. Mr. More Molyneux, F.S.A., of Loseley Park, 
exhibited four superb holograph letters of Sackville (Load 
Buckhurst), of Dr. Donne, of John Aubrey, and of 
Nowell. Mr. Boone sent what he believed to be an uni 
letter of Samuel Butler, author of Hudibras. Mr. E. 
Jupp, F.S.A., exhibited two MSS. of Burns. The Societ 
of Antiquaries, from considerations of space, conten 
itself with exhibiting holograph letters of Swift, Andrew 
Marvell, Stukely, and Elias Ashmole. Mr. C. Reed, 
F.S.A., exhibited twenty of the choicest specimens in hig 
which might be observed a Bacon,g 
and others of equal rarity. The 
Corporation of London kindly exhibited one of the oaly 
four authenticated autographs of William Shakspearm 
he Rev. J. Ridgway, F.S.A., exhibited what purported 
to be a fifth, on the back of a small volume in vellagy 
known as the Sayara Col m. Mr. Manners, of Croye 
don, exhibited a numerous and interesting collections 
Mr. James Spedding, small edition Catullus, which ig 
ume known to have belonged 


collection, among 
Newton, a Pope, a Byron 


curious as being the only vo 
to Lord Bacon, whose autograph it bore on the fly-leafat 
s in the margin; and Sir Frederick Maddy 


ym Paine, Shenstone, and Dr. Dodd. 
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holographs of Tt 
Tne Horticutturatr Society’s Show of Azaleas, @ 

Wednesday last, notwithstanding the unfavourable stat 

of the weather, was very numerously attended. The dit | 


play of ilowers was brilliant in the extreme. 
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